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A PROJECT FOR 
ROTARY’S 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


YEAR (1954-55) 


FOUR-WAY TEST 
1 Is it the TRUTH? 


2 Is it FAIR to all concerned? 


3 Will it build GOODWILL and 
BETTER FRIENDSHIPS? 


4 Will ic be BENEFICIAL 
w all concerned? 


Promote the use of the 
Four-Way Test of the things 
we think, say, or do in all 
the human relations of our 
community 


; ; In Rotary colors— gold on royal blue— 
by using ut ourselves this plastic desk plaque is a constant 
reminder of what is right to think, say, 


— placing this plaque on our desk or do in any situation. 


— memorizing the four questions Price: 50c each; 10 or more, 40c each 


— explaining them to our employees 


— displaying Four-Way Test posters in 
office or shop 


— announcing the Four-Way Test as 
the basis of policy in our occupation 


and 

by introducing it to others 

— presenting desk plaques to competi- 
tors, customers, and suppliers 


- publicizing it with newspaper adver- 
tisements, posters, and billboards 


discussing it in a community forum 


sponsoring an essay, public-speak- 
ing. letter-writing, or poster-design- 
ing contest on the Four-Way Test 

persuading trade associations to 


adopt it in a formal statement 


presenting desk plaques to govern- 


ment officials, legislators, and chief 


executives 


organizing acommunity **‘Four-Way 


Test Week” 


and 

above all—by 
introducing the 
Four-Way Test Plan 
in our local high, or 


secondary, school 


Here is the most far-reaching part of 
the project—the basic preparation for 
a better world. 


School authorities welcome this sug- 
gestion for help in character education. 
Students adopt it for their own, and 
find it a most acceptable guide to right 
thinking in their relations with par- 
ents, teachers, and each other. 


A free sample kit of aids for introduc- 
ing the Four-Way Test Plan in schools 
is available upon request. 
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‘Fiddling While Rome Burns’ 
Thinks Grorce Lewis II, Rotarian 
Banker 
Tallahassee, Florida 
In the beginning of the Hydrogen 

Ira, When the maintenance of liberty, 
not of life, depends on establishment 

f international peace, debating the 

juestion of more or less secret diplo- 

nacy [THE Rotarian for May] is fid- 
ing while Rome burns. Only if we 
1dmit the ultimate futility of open or 
ecret diplomacy in the field of security, 
sume the achievement of universal 
disarmament under United Nations in- 
pection and enforcement, and thus 
imit the rdle of diplomacy to those less 
ital areas of international! relations 
here the price of failure is still bear- 
yle, does the debate make sense. 
It seems likely that advocates of 
open diploma vill have their way 
the revision of the United Nations 
harter. That’s public business and the 


Date is on 


Diplomacy Debate Timely 
Believes Harry M. LANDSMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 
The debate-of-the-month More or Less 
ret Diplomacy? [THE Rotarian for 
y] is certainly a timely one, in view 
what is transpiring in Indo-China. 
he views expressed by the Rotarians 
other lands are outstanding and 
ich worth reading and rereading in 
ight of present-day world condi- 


‘Shed No Tears i hecuns scalar 
By E. S. Gicpert, Rotarian I am so glad Diana told 
Lumber Retaile you to book KLM.” 
Belvedere, Ct f nia 

seems to me that blind people have 
nendous courage and some other in- 
resources W 1 others of us don’t 
vays have. Russell Criddle in his 

Vone So Blind [Tue Rotarian for June] 

made me realize this more than ever. RECOMMENDATION 
\ couple of ye: ago a member of 

the totary Club of Belvedere, Albert 


fne occasion of his oth birthday not io that nine out of ten 
of our passengers 
fly KLM 





be) i al 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH SERVING 66 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
ea Wi AIRLINES 
“When you were late, I was worried Yb 


sick, but my fears were groundless. Y 


You don’t seem to have bought much.” 
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Is it worth a 
3¢ stamp to 
stop worrying ¢ 


Free! Fire DANGERater tells you 
in 30 seconds how much protection 
your vital records need . . . to make 
sure you stay in business! 


Easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. Based on 
experience with thousands of fires. Figures 
in over a dozen vital factors about your 
business. Dials answer, which may save you 
from ruin. Mail coupon for “DANGERater”’ 
now. Tomorrow might be too late! 


{ Mail coupon now ! 


The £ f Company 
% Mosler Safe ©” 


32nd Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Dep’t R.7 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your 
new Mosler FIRE “DANGERater.” 


NAME 
POSITION _ 
FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS____ 


ong ago, I wrote these lines of tribute 
to “Al” and Mrs. Barney in admiration 
ff their courage and their unwavering 
faith in God’s infinite wisdom: 


hed no tears when what seems fate 
ings heavy burdens on thy gate 
ystic that plots our path 
and what to our small mind 
ns cruel, thoughtless, and unkind 
jut sows the seeds, and in the open heart 
he flowering joys of serving, giving start 
And through their beauty and their fra 
grance shine. 
Not my will, Oh Lord, but thine. 
Give us faith to question not, 
Give us courage that when caught 
In life’s surging, boiling stream, 
Tossed and broken till we seem 
Outcast, forgotten, forsaken, ill begotten, 
To grasp the hope of life divine 
And close our weary eyes to rest 
And breathe, Thy will, Oh Lord, Thou know 
est best. 


SOUrCE 


s all wise, 


White-Cane Follow-up 

From CLINTON R, WILLSON, Rotarian 

Insurance Underwriter 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Reading None So Blind, by Russell 
Criddle [THE RorTaRIaAn for June], re- 
minds me of an experience I had driv- 
ing downtown a few months ago. 

Standing at the curb was a man 
leaning on a white cane, with a large 
suitcase alongside him, and obviously 
waiting for a bus. Thinking I might 
get him closer to his destination than 
the bus would, I stopped and invited 
him to ride with me. Very cheerfully 
he accepted the invitation. After riding 
a short distance I asked him if, being 
blind, he could get around with little 
trouble. 

Very much surprised, he said, “You 
have me wrong. I am not blind. I am 
a brush salesman and that cane is my 
mop stick.” 

The stick was painted white and I had 
not noticed the mop end. We both had 
a hearty laugh and enjoyed our ride to- 
gether. 


They Had Their Troubles, 
Reports J. F. MCMAHON, 
Newspaper Publisher 
Burgaw, North Carolina 

In Gerry’s First Conference [THE Ro- 

TARIAN for June] the author, Loyd 

Brady, says that Gerry made his trip 

on a snowy day in March, the implica- 

tion being that Nature didn’t codperate 
too well in making things easier for him. 


Too! 
Rotarian 


Bus on the blink. The remedy: hefty 
help from Rotarians (also see letter). 


Recently a number of Burgaw Rotari- 
ans attended a District Conference in 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, 62 miles 
away, and they too had their troubles: 
they had to get out and push the bus 
(see photo), not once but twice. But 
the fellows made it in time for the Con- 
ference banquet. 

It seems that men can get to Rotary 
meetings if they push hard enough! 


‘Fancy Fee for the View 
Suggests Georce H. AULL, Rotarian 
Economist 
Anderson, South Carolina 
Rotarian Bernard Molohon, in his very 

readable article ‘49th State’ [THE RoTaR- 

IAN for April], tells us just about all 

there is to tell concerning the colossal 

Columbia Basin project except “Why 

was it necessary?” and “How much will 

it cost?” He mentions the “more than 

a million acres” of irrigable land, the 

“huge generators,” and the “breath- 

taking” view. 

If costs are [Continued on page 58] 
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be) INCE last month’s listing of Rotary 
Clubs that have contributed to the 
Rotary Foundation on the basis of $10 
or more per member, 27 additional 
Clubs had at press time become 100 
percenters. This brought the total num- 
ber of 100 percent Clubs to 3,385. As 
of May 14, $218,454 had been received 
since July 1, 1953. The latest contrib- 
utors (with numbers in parentheses in- 
dicating membership) are: 

AUSTRALIA 
Casterton (30). 
BRAZIL 
Ijui (29); Arcoverde (19); Feira de 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


Sant’Anna (21); Jequié (19); Mossoré 
(16); Bento Goncalves (27). 
UNITED STATES 
Fostoria, Ohio (46); Ormond Beach, 
Fla. (28); Mexia, Tex. (58); Carbon- 
dale, Ill. (59); Grantsville, Md. (22); 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. (48); Clifton, N. J. 
(55); Norwalk, Conn. (56); Crooks- 
ton, Minn. (63); Freeburg, Ill. (24); 
Myrtle Point, Oreg. (34); Rio Vista, 
Calif. (27); Owatonna, Minn. (50); 
North Side (Houston), Tex. (38); 
Galena Park, Tex. (37); Stuart, Fla. 
(43); Fillmore, N. Y. (31); Rome, N. 
Y. (84); Morrisville, Pa. (70); May- 
wood, N. J. (27). 
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THIS Rotary MontH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


BRIGHT DEBUT. With over 400 more Clubs than it had 12 months ago, Rotary starts a 
new administrative year on July 1. On that date new hands take hold of the controls 
1 Clubs, Districts, and internationally. Succeeding Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, of 


iruguay, to the Presidency is Herbert J. Taylor, of the United States, whose inau- 
New Directors also take 


rural message and biographical sketch appear on pages 6—7. 
), which held an interim meeting 


their seats on Rotary's 1954-55 Board (see page 
Seattle following the Convention. In 220 Districts new Governors are already busy 


serving their Clubs, while in some 8,200 Rotary Clubs new officers are laying the 
srourndwork for a successful year. Under way is 1954-55—the year of Rotary's Golden 


Anniversary |! 


INVENTION. Held for the second time in Seattle, Wash., Rotary's international 

onvention brought more than 8,000 Rotary folks there from 53 countries for a week- 
ng adventure in friendship and hospitality. Much of what happened at the Conven-— 
ion—its business sessions, fellowship, entertainment—is told in text and photos 


" this issue. (See pages 18-37.) 


ASSEMBLY. A fortnight before the Seattle Convention began, the 220 men you see on 

pages 30-—35—-Rotary's new District Governors—gathered at the Lake Placid Club in 

Essex County, N. Y¥., for the International Assembly, an intensive nine-day session 
f Rotary education and planning for these District leaders. For work done by them 
nd the fellowship they shared, see pages 38-39.... At the same time and place, the 
tary Institute for present and past officers held daily sessions. 


MEETINGS. 1954-55 Board of Directors Chicago 
Magazine Committee wigs 48 Chicago 
Chicago 


Program Planning Committee 


CONVENTION "PROCEEDINGS eg Sct ed for publication about August 1 will be the 
Proceedings" book, : 30 I pag session—by—session story of the Seattle Convention. 
ttractively boundain © and gold hard pees tle eth will contain complete texts of 


. idresses delive ed, 39 ties action, accounts R hetaee: assemblies, plus pictures 
nd. To To each Ro Club will ge a copy 


of personalities an@ enter nt events. 
rratis; additional « pi e be obtained at $2a copy. 


soho s new headquarters building in dhbaaton. Ill., is nearly 


CORNER SETTING. 
inished, as hundreds wt ttended the cornerstone—laying ceremony saw. For scenes 


of that occasion and a description of it, see page 16. 


NOW IT'S 89! Untdz_ re c tly. there were Rotary Clubs in 88 countries and see Sagal 
ical regions of the world. That figure is now 89. » addition is Brune 
rotected sultanate on the island of Borneo. The new > Fis aah is Belait District. 


i 


EW DISTRICTS. aaceg . eye ‘the number of iter, y Dist c was to total 220, with 
hese changes taking ef: + District 84 becomi and 95; Districts 118 lio, 
121, and 122 becoming 118, I. 19, 121, 122, and 140; Bistgict is ‘162 becoming 162 and 
53; District 194 becoming 184 and 195; Districts | 2 206 becoming 202, 

205, and 206; coming J becoming 253 and  peateiot 255 becoming 255 and 


‘6: and District 287 becoming 257 and 


4 “there were 8,245. idkiie Clubs and an estimated 389,000 


VITAL STATISTICS. On June 2a 
tarians. New Clubs since July 1, 1953, totalled 419. — 





The Objet of Rotary: i: Saree Ah cee 
| the worthiness 0 ful occupat a onal. understanding, a 


To encourage and foster | he 
setvice as @ basis of worthy | nt 


and in perticular te 
foster: 
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HOW YOUR CLUB 
CAN HELP THE 


--. this can be your 
MOST IMPORTANT project 


One of the largest groups of 
handicapped persons are those 
who suffer from impaired hear- 
ing. Many, however, are denied 
the help that is available simply 
due to lack of money. Yet no 
great fund-raising drive or na- 
tion-wide program of help is 
devoted to their benefit. 

More and more local service 
clubs and fraternal groups rec- 
ognize this fact, and now are 
helping hard-of-hearing men, 
women and children of limited 
financial means. 

This great humanitarian 
work includes sponsoring group 
hearing tests, providing funds 
for medical assistance, and fur- 
nishing hearing aids when 
needed. 

Your club, too, can help fight 
the “‘neglected handicap.’’ Upon 
request Zenith will send a sug- 
gested 7-point program to guide 
your club, and a portfolio of 
helpful folders and booklets. 

We also will send full infor- 
mation about Zenith’s remark- 
able tubeless, 3-transistor 
*Royal-T%, the hearing aid that 
operates foronly 15 cents a 
month: Zenith’s superbly engi- 
neered instruments, built of the 
finest materials available, sell 
for only $125—remarkably low 
for 3-transistor hearing aids. 
(Bone conduction accessory at 
moderate extra cost.) 

Your club’s funds will go 
much further if you choose 
Zenith Hearing Aids for your 
rehabilitation project. 


SEND TODAY for the suggested 


7-point program for your club, 


REHABILITATION DEPARTMENT 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Hearing Aid Division, Dept. U-60 
5801 West Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous 
Zenith TV and Radio Sets 
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IT IS always pleasant to be able to pre- 
sent James Cash Penney in our columns, 
as we do again this month. Whether his 
subject be the benefits of stiff compe- 
tition or the opportunities that await the 
youth who fears not to soil his hands, 
Jim Penney has something worth while 
to say and he says it with the simple, 
friendly dignity that is characteristic of 
him. If you wonder at our informality 
in calling this great American merchant 
“Jim,” you ought to “make up” at the 
Rotary Club of New York someday. 
You'll find Member Penney sitting with 
some of the other fellows maybe at a 


side table, and you had better call him 
‘Jim” or “J. C.” or he will be embar- 


rassed. 


IT IS also always a pleasure to present 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.—this being our 
second opportunity to do so. In 1949 
he contributed the “Yes” side to a de 
bate-of-the-month on the question “Abol 
ish the U. S. Electoral College?’’—and in 
the past 12 months we have received 
many requests for the privilege of re 
printing it. The reason is that the na- 
tional high-school and college debate 
subject in the U.S.A. through the past 
chool year was “Should We Abolish 
the Electoral College?” As for Mr. 
Lodge’s present article, you may agree 
or disagree or find other reason to com- 
ment on it, in a letter to your Magazine. 
It will be welcome here, as all your 
etters always are. 


GUY GUNDAKER was in Lake Placid 
attending the Rotary Institute on the 
morning his friend Glenn Mead died, 
and he wrote his tribute to this early 
Rotary leader in that lovely setting. 
Since then a fact or two of interest has 
come to light. In his will Glenn Mead 
directed that he be given “the simplest 
kind of funeral which shall be in 
charge of the Rotary Clubs of Phila- 
delphia and Corry, either one or both.” 
The two Clubs made it “both”’—with 
Philadelphia Rotarians arranging a sim- 
ple local service conducted by Dr. D. 
Wilmot Gateson and with the 50 Rotar- 
ians of Corry gathering with other 
townsfolk for a simple service there con- 
ducted by Rotarian Dr. Elmer A. Ortner. 
Glenn also directed in his will that his 
entire estate be given to the city of Cor- 
ry for the maintenance of Mead Park 
and that all his books should go to the 
Alice Livingston Mead collection in the 
Corry Public Library. Glenn had estab- 
lished the collection some years before 
in honor of his mother, who, said Corry 
citizens at the graveside, had worked 


to put her fine son through Exeter and 
Harvard. 


SEVEN very nice people, selected pretty 
much at random from the Convention 
throng, help us report the Seattle meet- 
ing. This is a slightly different from 
usual handling, but quite in order, we 
think. After all, this Magazine belongs 
to them—or to their husbands or grand- 
fathers. Our only regret is that our 
space allotment to these special report- 
ers had to be so small. Each had so 
much more to say than he could—and 
every bit of it interesting. Even so, 
their brief observations all together af- 
ford a round-the-world look at Seattle 
and bring a freshness to our pages they 
might not otherwise have had. Thanks, 


seven very nice peop e! 


“COME BACK, you all!” That’s what 
the store clerks say all through the U. S. 
Southland as they hand you your 

ange. “You all come back now.” It’s 
a natural kind of public relations which 
does indeed make you want to go back 


What do your clerks say 


™Dolari 
wlarian 


aehaneet 
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Cover 


IT IS the truth that Herb Taylor does 
not like to have his picture taken. It is 
the truth that if he must, he likes to get 
it over quickly and without fuss. Thus 
one morning in April we escorted him 
to a near-by color studio in Chicago’s 
Loop, saw him sit for five or six quick 
poses, and later selected this one as the 
fairest to all concerned. It is an honest 
and (we think) very fine portrait of the 
Chicagoan who will be Rotary’s world 
President during the Golden Year— 
starting July 1. Take this portrait, to- 
gether with Herb’s own message and 
Dick Vernor’s warm biography, and you 
will know quite a bit but not all about 
this soft-spoken man with the surpass- 
ing business record, the vivacious wife, 
and the determination to make 1954-55 
the best year Rotary ever had.—Ebs. 
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WORKSHOP 


Avon OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Author of PRESIDENT 
HERBERT J. TAYLOR'S bio- 
graphical sketch, RIcH- 

ARD E. VERNOR supervises 

the work of fire-preven- 

tion associations in 20 

Midwest States. A Chi- 

cago Rotarian, he has 

served Rotary International as Director 
and has been Treasurer since 1946. 

At 8, J. C. (JAMEs CASH) PENNEY says 
he began buying his own clothes to 
learn the value of money. Today, as 
founder and chairman of the board of 
a company that operates department 
stores in all 48 States, 
he is known as “the man 
with a thousand part- 
ners” and the “Golden ‘ a 
Rule merchant.” He is 
a member of the Rotary £x 
‘lub of New York, N. Y. 

On a 1,500-acre farm Frederick 
near Alpena, Mich., JOHN 
T. FREDERICK, book reviewer for this 
Magazine since 1944, raises cattle, sheep, 
and alfalfa. Between farm chores he 
keeps abreast of new books and au- 
thors. He holds B.A. and M.A. degrees 
‘from the University of Iowa, has held 
professorships at several universities. 
He is an honorary Al- 
pena Rotarian. 

Guy GUNDAKER, Presi- 
dent of Rotary in 1923- 

24, writes of the late 

GLENN C. MEAD Out of a 

long association with 

him in the Philadelphia, Jones 
Pa., Rotary Club. 

HiLtTon Ira JONES, conductor of Peeps 
at Things to Come since 1943, is a 
chemist and Rotarian in Wilmette, III. 

FELIx PALM, illustrator of Merchant 
Penney’s article, is one of America’s 
top commercial artists. In his Chicago 
studio, he works for many of the 
largest U. S. advertisers. . . . Another 
top artist is Chicagoan RALPH CREAs- 
MAN, creator of the totem poles for the 
Seattle Convention story. A student of 
native arts and cultures, his knowledge 
ranges from South Pacific symbols to 
African tribal figures 
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Rotary: Maker of Friendships and Builder of Men 


A message addressed to Rotarians by their new leader. 


By HERBERT J. TAYLOR 


President, Rotary International 


{= DAY 12 years ago when I was a District 
Governor I stood up to address a small Rotary Club 
some distance from Chicago. I had planned to talk 
about attendance, classification, and some other de- 
tails of Rotary organization, but just as I began to 
open my mouth something happened that changed 
everything. 

Two men, surprising us all, walked into the room 
and took seats at the back. They were Paul Harris, 
the lawyer who had started Rotary’s first Club in 
1905, and his old friend and neighbor Silvester 
Schiele, who had been first President of the first 
Club. Surely I should switch to a subject that would 
acknowledge their presence and somehow be nearer 
the heart of our great Rotary. 

“Rotary,” I found myself saying, “is a maker of 
friendships and a builder of men.” The phrase had 
sprung to mind spontaneously. I had never used it 
before. But it served perfectly on that occasion. In 
fact, through all the following years, I have fallen 
back upon it as the best personal definition I can 
give of Rotary. 

As we start this new Rotary year—this golden 
year in which we mark the 50th birthday of our 
world-wide fellowship—may I suggest to all my fel- 
low Rotarians, some 387,000 men in 8,200 Clubs in 89 
countries and geographical regions, that that is why 
we are Rotarians: to make friendships and to build 
better men. 

Citizenship! Good citizenship. That is really what 
it all boils down to, isn’t it? And good, decent, inter- 
ested, hard-working citizenship is the fundamental 
need in all our communities around the earth, as I 
see it. “Rotary,” as the Convention of 1943 phrased 
it, “expects every Rotarian to be a loyal and serving 
citizen of his own country 

For many months now I have given special 
thought to the subject. Asking the opinions of friends 
and jotting down their ideas, adding and subtracting 
my own observations, I have prepared a test of citi- 
zenship which, it seems to me, Rotarians around the 
earth might find applicable. [See page 57.—Ebs.] 

What are the marks of the really good citizen? He 
should be well informed, of course. He should be 
courteous, unselfish, and friendly, able to get along 
well with others: a good neighbor. 

Beneath these qualities, though, a citizen needs 
undergirding. He must be sincere and dependable. 
Certainly he should take an active part in the church 
of his choice. Religious faith provides the reason for 
good citizenship. In 1943 our Rotary Convention 
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delegates acted well when they resolved that “Rotary 
International expects every Rotarian to be a loyal 
member of the church or religious community to 
which he belongs and personally exemplify by his 
every act the tenets of his own religion.” 

Our beliefs may differ, and do differ widely, but 
faith in God we must have if we are to build better 
men and communities. 

Another mark of a good citizen is appreciation. In 
the yard of my home stand some magnificent elm 
trees, noble shade-givers a century old. I would be 
ungrateful indeed if I did not give thanks to that 
man unknown to me who planted elm saplings a 
century ago. With my gratitude I should mix a sense 
of responsibility toward others who will follow me. 
Now and then I should ask myself, “Have I planted 
any elm trees?” 

A sense of responsibility takes constant cultiva- 
tion. Often when driving my car I find myself in too 
much of a hurry. The speedometer keeps inching 
over the speed limit. Sometimes I rationalize, “If 
you'll just hold it to five miles over the limit, that 
will be good enough.” It isn’t good enough, for the 
good citizen, if he’s to be fair and just to all, must 
obey the laws of his community and nation. 

“Lawmakers ought not to be lawbreakers,” said 
Chaucer back in the 14th Century. Since that day 
more of us have become lawmakers. And that brings 
us to another point. The good citizen votes. He 
should fulfill his lawmaking obligations both regu- 
larly and intelligently. 


“4 
‘T HE good citizen is also interested in the freedom 
and welfare of all the world’s peoples, and he does 
his part to secure them. Because he knows that 
freedom isn’t free, he is productive. He renders a 
truly worth-while service to his fellowman. Finally, 
the conscientious citizen sets a good example to the 
youth of his community: only through youth of high 
moral character will the values of good citizenship 
endure. 

3ecause almost everything we do in Rotary works 
toward the goal of better citizenship and better 
cities, I believe that the six objectives I have set for 
this important Rotary year bear directly on the sub- 
ject of citizenship—and so I share them with you 
here: 

1. During this 50th Anniversary year, let’s look 
backward thoughtfully to appraise Rotary’s devel- 
opment during half a century. Then let’s apply to 
the future the lessons learned. 
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2. Let’s share Rotary with more men; let’s grow. 
Let’s set our goal at 10 percent increase in member- 
ship in every Club. We can do it if qualified Rotari- 
ans will take senior active and past service member- 
ship to open classifications, if we take on more addi- 
tional active members, and if all of us keep alert to 
opportunities for organizing new Clubs—and then 
follow through! 

3. Let’s all memorize Rotary’s Four-Way Test. 
Then let us take it to the youth of our communities 
by inaugurating the Four-Way Test Plan in sec- 
ondary or high school in every Rotary community. 

4. Let’s promote in every Rotary Club a youth 

project. I don’t mean just a donation of money; we 
need to come into direct contact with youth if we’re 
going to influence them for good. 
5. Let’s get every Rotary Club to sponsor a project 
in International Service. Maybe the Club members 
will invite into their homes students from other 
countries. (There are more than 30,000 such stu- 
dents in the United States alone.) Maybe the project 
will be something on a larger scale. But each Club 
should be doing something to build friendships 
across national boundaries. 

Let’s provide a Rotary Foundation Fellowship for 
each Rotary District each year. Ambitious? Cer- 


tainly! It means doubling the Foundation’s opera- 
tions. We can do it if we get a $10 donation from 
each new member as he comes into Rotary, and if 
each Rotarian will give only one dollar a year. That's 
a bargain purchase, one dollar’s worth of future good 
citizenship! 

6. Let’s promote better citizenship itself—for our- 
selves as Rotarians and for our neighbors. Encour- 
aging people to vote adopting naturalized citi- 
zens .. . sponsoring forums and debates on public 
issues—our opportunities are as wide as our com- 
munities’ needs. 

There they are: six objectives for our Golden Year. 
Six ways to build better men, communities, and 
world. What will you do about them? 

The heart of what I have tried to say to you, my 
fellow Rotarian? You will find it in some verse by 
that great poet Edwin Markham: 


We are blind until we see 

That, in the human plan, 

Nothing is worth the making if 

It does not make the man. 

Why build these cities glorious 

If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 





~ Now Meet ‘President Herb’— and His Fami 





The layior album: Herb as a baby, schoolboy, 
ballplayer, and U.S. naval officer with bride. 


talk things over with your wife?” 

The farmer hesitated, but soon 
he was riding in the young man’s 
car to the neighbor’s house. And 
in a little while the young man 
was chauffeuring the happily re- 
united family back to their own 
home. When he went back to 
town, the young man carried two 
pieces of paper: one, a note to the 
lawyer calling off the 
divorce; the other was the oil lease 


wife’s 


he had come to buy. 

This incident set the young man 
to thinking harder than ever 
about helping people. He thought 
about the personal relations of 
about goodwill, and 
about transactions that benefited 
everybody concerned. A few years 
later those ideas took firmer form 
in the famous Four-Way Test: 
for the young man was Herbert 
John Taylor, now a member of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, Illinois— 
and the man Rotarians have 
elected their international Presi- 
dent for Rotary’s Golden Anni- 
versary Year. 

That story comes from a yellow- 


business, 


ing newspaper clipping dated De- 
cember 28, 1924. Lately I have 
been going over clippings like this 
one—and asking people questions 
Mine is the pleasurable job of tell- 
ing the Taylor story. 

It is both a pleasure and a job. 


It’s a pleasure because Herb is 
my friend and a man I much ad- 
mire; it’s a job because he is a 


man of so many parts. 
I’ve known Herb since both of 

us became members of the Rotary 

Club of Chicago in 1927—but | 

have known him 

mostly as a Rotarian 

For some of his othe 

interests, you can con 

sult his 37 lines in 

Who’s Who in Ame? 

ica. But such a biogra 

phy can’t treat the 

human values, and 

human values are im 

portant when you tell 

about Herb Taylor. 
For that reason I’ve 

talked to other people 

about him. What kind 

of husband is Hert 

Taylor? I put that 

question to his viva 

cious wife, Gloria— 

and beyond Herb’s 

earshot. What kind of 


boss? I got the opinion of an em- 
ployee. And so on. You can learn 
a lot that way. 

I can tell you, for instance, that 
your new President lives in a 
tastefully appointed home in the 
Chicago suburb of Park Ridge... 
a home called “Rotary’s Retreat” 
by some members of the family. 
Of course, I already knew his wife, 
Gloria, from perhaps 20 Rotary 
Conventions and other gatherings, 
and his two married daughters, 
from a dozen. But I didn’t know 
that Herb regularly cooks break- 
fast for Gloria—his only house- 
hold chore. I knew the girls, Bev- 
erly and Ramona, were talented, 
that they had both done profes- 
sional radio work. After all, I had 
seen them do dramatic sketches, 
as you might have, at Conventions 
and Assemblies. But I have freshly 
learned that while they were 
growing up, they earned for their 
dad, and he for them, his title as 
“Most Recitalled Father in Park 
Ridge.’ 

I can tell you that he has four 
splendid grandchildren aged 742 
to 2, an honorary doctor’s degree, 
and—well, there’s a lot to tell 
about Herb Taylor. 

The story begins in Pickford, 
Michigan 
Herb’s daughter Beverly charac- 
terizes Pickford as “up a hill and 
down a street and that’s it.” She 
also remembers the 18-mile sleigh 
ride to Pickford (there was no 
train) on Winter visits to her 
grandparents’ home. Gliding 
through the white woodlands on 
those rides, Herb would tell his 


where he was born. 


4t his desk with Club Aluminum, Herb laylor checks advertisin 
with Four-Way Test. Exaggerations are always black-pencille: 
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Photo: Seyunour 
Mrs. Taylor as she is today—and the 
reason outgoing President Serratosa 
Cibils calls her “glorious Gloria.” 


daughters about his boyhood and 
his six brothers and sisters, their 
chores (his own was milking the 
cows), going to church, school 
days, and baseball games. 

Herb’s upbringing, in short, was 
pretty typical of Middlewestern, 
turn-of-the-century, small-town 
America. The Taylor family wasn’t 
rich; still the seven youngsters all 
managed, by taking jobs, to get 
through college. Herb went to 
Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois, paying his way 
as a sportswriter for the Chicago 
Evening Post and the Record- 
Herald and as a night operator for 
Western Union. He got only about 
five hours’ sleep a night, but he 
did very well—and not just in 
classes. 

Once he attended a sorority 
party and met a remarkably pret- 
ty blue-eyed girl named Gloria 
Forbrich. The other day I asked 
that girl to tell about that evening. 

“That night Herb asked me for 
three dates,” she said. “It was 
just love at first sight, I guess. 
He got quite a ribbing from his 
fraternity brothers in the Beta 
Theta Pi house because I was just 
a sophomore in high school. But 
he didn’t seem to resent it.” They 
were married five years later. 

During those five years, Herb 
had finished school, gone _ to 
France for the YMCA with the 
British Army welfare service, and 

after U.S. entry into World War 
I—had risen in 18 months from 
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apprentice seaman to lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the U. S. Navy Supply 
Corps. 

Soon the Taylors were keeping 
house in Pauls Valley, Oklahoma, 
where Herb first tasted commun- 
ity service work and, in 1923, Ro- 
tary. “It was love at first sight 
with Rotary, too,” explains Gloria 
Taylor today. 

An opening he heard about with 
the Jewel Tea Company brought 
Herb, still in his 20’s, back to the 
shores of Lake Michigan. In four 
years he was a_ vice-president. 
Sometimes, just to keep the sales- 
man’s viewpoint, this remarkable 
young executive would pick up a 
suitcase of samples and sell prod- 
ucts door to dcor. More than once 
a housewife told him, “Young 
man, you'll soon be more than just 
a salesman!” 

And of course he was. He was 
also more than a businessman. 
He was teacher of a Sunday-school 
class, an enthusiastic Rotarian, a 
devoted husband and _ father. 
Away on business trips he loved 
to buy dresses for his girls. “He 
picked them out himself,” says 
younger daughter Ramona, “and 
he did a good job of it.” 

In 1932 Herb Taylor made a 
fateful decision. Looking over the 
near-bankrupt Club Aluminum 
Company, he got an idea. Though 
the firm’s debts exceeded its as- 
sets by $400,000, Herb saw prom- 
ise in the company. So he traded 
his $30,000 income at Jewel Tea 
for $6,000 as president of the cook- 
ware company. He even sank 
$6,100 of his own money into the 
firm. 

Probably you know the rest of 
the story ... how Herb Taylor in- 
fused the company with his own 
enthusiasm, how he developed 
and—more important—applied the 
Four-Way Test: “l. Is it the 
truth?; 2. Is it fair to all con- 
cerned?; 3. Will it build goodwill 
and better friendships?; 4. Will it 
be beneficial to all concerned?” 

That formula came to Herb 
after great thought and prayer. 
He eliminated extravagant adver- 
tising claims. He put his person- 
nel relations on a basis of friendly 
help. And he turned a debt-rid- 
den company into a growing en- 
terprise worth more than 2 million 
dollars. 

“But what about Taylor as a 
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boss?” I put that question to one 
of Herb’s associates at Club 
Aluminum, P. J. Walter, now a 
company vice-president. 

“When I first joined the firm,” 
said Mr. Walter, “I noticed that 
some people were cold toward me; 
they were prejudiced against my 
religion. There had been some 
religious discrimination in em- 
ployment policies there. But after 
Mr. Taylor came to the office, he 
straightened things out. ‘One 
thing you’re never going to do is 
to judge a man by his religion,’ he 
told his staff. ‘I don’t question 
what an employee believes as long 
as he goes to some church or syn- 
agogue.’ That happened years be- 
fore Mr. Taylor developed the 
Four-Way Test—but it shows the 
man’s basic fairness.” 

Others testify to that fairness— 
and to its application. To learn 
about his church work, you might 
ask the famous evangelist Billy 
Graham: Herb has been his friend 
for years. Or you could ask any of 
the hundreds of young people 
from his Sunday-school class—a 
35-year harvest. Or ask Robert 
Walker, editor of Christian Life 
magazine and a man who has 
worked closely with Herb on the 
Christian Workers Foundation. 
“He's nota typical philanthropist,” 
says Editor Walker. He gives gen- 
erously—money, of course, but 
also time. His time is even more 
valuable to us.” 

Lately Herb has been preparing 
a test for citizenship, but for a 
long time he has been practicing 
good citizenship himself. During 
World War II he served as the 
dollar-a-year Vice-Chairman of the 
U.S. War [Continued on page 57] 
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The handsomely landscaped Taylor home 
is located in Park Ridge, suburb of Chicago. 
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“*He will bring more business into the area... 


yr 6 


you'll get your share.” 


ss than your 
erchant has 


OU have no better fri 
best competitor. Fifty 
taught me that again a 

One day some years in example 
we received a frantic tel of our store 
managers. A mail-order chain, | eported, was ne- 
gotiating for space right ide our store in his 
Western town. “Plea l, “do everything 
you can to keep them 

It happened that th 
leased our space there also ned t vacant store 
Our manager hoped th 
we would be able to bl 
petitor. 

Rest assured we ga 
but this was the gist of it he contrary, we shall 


whom we 


connection, 
of this com- 
quick reply, 
do everything possible competitor in 
getting his lease. You will him an excellent 
} 


neighbor and good compet | bring more 


business into the area—and 1 get your share, 
never fear.” 

It worked out just tl 
into the new store ou f cur t the. shopped, 
and then went into the older stores and shopped 
some more. The net lt business for 
everyone. 

That story exposes th 
competition—the mistaken belief that there is only 
a limited amount of bu iven area, and 
that additional stores eal 1at each one’s share 
must be cut that much thinner. It nply is not 


istomers came 


Ving tears ol! 
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Give Me a 


The pool of customer wants is almost 


true. If a man does a good job, his competitor 
needn’t worry him. A merchant who approaches 
business with the idea of serving the public well has 
nothing to fear from competition, however much of 
it there may be. In business, as elsewhere, we are 
our own pacemakers. 

Rotary encourages that attitude, doesn’t it? While 
we don’t have members from the same businesses or 
professions in one Club, we do urge every man, as a 
part of his Vocational Service, to work for the 
friendliest of relations among competitors. The 
friendly service and codperative spirit you find be- 
tween Rotarian businessmen and their non-Rotarian 
competitors is, it seems to me, based on the same 


general idea that competition no longer is buccaneer- 


ing, as it was even 50 years ago, but rather is a joint 
effort aimed at expanding the market so there will 
be more for everyone. 

It is with something like that in mind, I am sure, 
that in a number of localities the principal depart- 
ment stores actually invite us to start a competitive 
store. In one city a famous and successful store 

o far as to build a building right across the 
street for us to lease. In another, the local depart- 
ment store, suffering from lack of sufficient shop- 
ping traffic, divided part of its space and rented it 
to us. These people were wise enough to know the 
advantages of fair and free competition in building 
welcomed it 
A certain town 


profitable traffic, and they 

Let me give another case history 
in California is situated on a main road leading to 
three large and busy shopping areas. One or two of 
the local merchants had given up in discouragement 
—and the rest felt pretty hopeless. After all, hadn't 
they watched the almost daily parade of their own 
residents toward one or the other of those shopping 
areas? 

In this situation, the manager of our store first 
thought the cure for the situation was an appeal to 
people’s home-town loyalties. But sentiment plays 
very little part in shopping habits; the appeal of bar- 
gains and wider choices do, and there really is no 
reason why they should be ignored just out of loyal- 
ty to one’s home town. 

The problem concerned every merchant in this 
little community. How could they codperate com- 
petitively for the vanishing customer’s dollar? Our 
manager then argued that the problem had to be 
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Good Competitor 


unlimited. Competition serves to develop it. 


By J. C. PENNEY 


Noted Merchandising Executive; Rotarian 


solved by making home-town shopping more attrac- 
tive. 

So, the merchants got together, as they so often 
do, in the retail committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and set up a home-town bargain day for each 
month. Every participant pledged himself to offer 
some real bargains. Each made his proportionate 
contribution to the cost of banners, streamers, and 
advertising. The daily paper planned a special edi- 
tion aimed primarily at the surrounding farms and 
villages. It was to be a gala day—and every partici- 
pant, while codperating with the over-all plan, was 
competing for the resulting trade. 

The outcome was truly spectacular. Gains of 
more than 100 percent over the previous year were 
regular occurrences—and gradually the shop-at- 
home habit became established. 

That, I maintain, is a wonderful example of how 
competition can work hand in hand in friendly co- 
Operation to do something no one of them could do 
alone. It is the 20th Century style of competition 
at its best. 

One more example: We had in a Midwestern store 
a young manager fired with ambition to do a good 
job. One day he heard that another chain planned 
a new outlet in his community. He wrote our home 
office for help in his advertising. ‘We want to blast 


Photo: Empire 


J. C. Penney’s contributions to retailing have been numerous. Here 
recognition comes from the Rotary Club of New York, N. Y., whose 
1953-54 President, Roger W. Burman, presents his Club’s Service 
Medal to Mrs. Penney, who accepts it for the famed merchant (his 
plane was grounded en route to New York) ... and (right) from 
Tobé, fashion and merchandising consultant, the 1953 Tobé Award. 
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A VOCATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 


them and show them the kind of competition they're 
running into,” he said. “We're going to keep our 
store open until 10 o’clock on the night when the 
new store opens—and I hope the other merchants 
will close at 6 o’clock as usual. We'll give them a 
reception they'll never forget!” 

Despite training, this eager young man still la- 
bored under the delusion that competition is a dog- 
eat-dog fight for a limited amount of business, es- 
sentially an attitude of the 19th Century. We wrote 
back: 

“Thank your lucky stars for the coming of another 
competitor. The more stores, the more business. 
Welcome them with open arms. We are sending 
you herewith a heading for your advertising which 
reads, ‘Welcome to Homeville, R & H Company. 
We're glad to have you with us.’ 

“Incidentally, your staying open the evening of 
their opening, if all the others are closing, will not 
only show up your own store as a bad neighbor and 
an unfriendly competitor, but will even fail of its 
purpose to get business, for you would have to get 
it alone, with no other stores to help bring you cus- 
tomer traffic.” 

So, I repeat, there is no better friend to any mer- 
chant than a fair competitor. Obviously, I do not 
mean the competitor who starts price wars, uses un- 
scrupulous “bait” advertising, or others of that 
stripe, but rather the competitor who profits most 
because he serves best. It is in service that the 
real competition occurs, as our Rotary philosophy 
indicates. 

This concept has resulted in a new kind of com- 
petition, the competition of [Continued on page 58] 
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‘The U.N... -Novel, Hopeful, Primitive, Exasperating but 


=_ the most popular tour- 
ist attraction in New Yorl 
more popular than the Statue of 
Liberty and Radio City—are two 
buildings on the East River. One 
is a tall glass-faced building 
shaped like a pencil box. The oth- 
er is a sway-backed structure that 
resembles, at least to me, a loud 
speaker. 

Those buildings, of 
house that novel, hopeful, primi- 
tive, sometimes exasperating but 
always essential contrivance 
known as the United Nations. 
And to me, those buildings look 
exactly as they should. The U. N. 
is a glass house, and it is a loud 
speaker. 

s3ecause we can hear and see so 
much that goes on in the United 
Nations, the organization's imper- 
fections are readily 
Everyone—free man and 
munist, U. N. friend and U. N. foe 
—criticizes the United Nations. 
That is a wholesome situation, 
though not without its risk. 

Calvin Coolidge once said that 
politicians are men who are twice 
spoiled—by extravagant praise on 
the one hand and extravagant 
abuse on the other. I do not think 
that the United Nations is spoiled, 
but it certainly suffers from ex- 
travagant hopes which have in- 
evitably led to extravagant disap- 
pointments. 

When I took up my present 
work, I approached the 
Nations convinced of its essential- 
ity but without great expectations 
Many people, I realized, had the 
impression that Communists alone 
were using the United Nations as 
a device to win the cold war. This 
determined me always to speak 
on the day that a Communist 
spoke so that in the news story 
going around the world there 
would be mention of the United 
States’ position. 


kK City- 


course, 


apparent. 


Com- 


United 


AN INTERNATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 
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Actually, the TIron Curtain 
countries have a real headache in 
the U. N. They cannot control it. 
They cannot break it up. They do 
not dare leave it. 

“Tf the United Nations has been 
such a success,” ask some people, 
“then why didn’t it prevent the 
Communist victory in China? Why 
are there still wars and threats of 
war?” 

The times are far too serious for 
self-delusion. The United Nations 
has not had an unbroken record 
of success. We must scrutinize the 
U. N. with the utmost frankness. 
Particularly, we need to ask our- 
selves, “What is the United Na- 
tions—and what isn’t it?” 

Let’s set down some of the an- 
swers. 

1. First, it is a place where we 
can see what the Communists are 
doing in the war of ideas and 
sometimes in other ways. With- 
out it, we could not see nearly so 
much. 

Just look at the record of votes 
over the last eight years. Contin- 
uously and without exception, the 
five Communist-controlled coun- 
tries have always voted in ma- 
chinelike unison. 

Such a display of iron discipline 
does not entice new recruits for 
life behind the Iron Curtain. But 
it does reveal almost daily the 
course of the Kremlin line. 

2. It is a place where the free 
world can see how well its diplo- 
mats have done in the cold war. 
It enables us to correct our mis- 
takes. Without the U. N. I do not 
know how we could evaluate our 
work so speedily. 

Some weeks ago Mr. Vishinsky 
turned to me and with upraised 
fist shouted: “You Americans have 
lost Asia anyway!” 

My answer, of course, was that 
we Americans were not trying to 
get Asia, that we did not think of 
Asia as some prize inhabited by 
slaves, but as a place inhabited by 


human beings who wanted to live 
their own lives. Asia was a place 
to be helped, and not a pawn in 
the game of power politics. 

Within five minutes after I 
made this statement, representa- 
tives from Far Eastern nations, 
knowing the opinion in their own 
countries, came over to talk with 
me. They asked that this verbal 
exchange be translated into many 
Oriental languages and broadcast 
on the Voice of America. This, of 
course, was done immediately, 
demonstrating not only the speed 
of U. N. reactions, but the value 
of putting heads together. 

3. The U. N. is the greatest 
sounding board in the world. It 
helps to develop public opinion— 
and we must not forget that pub- 
lic opinion is basic in the modern 
world, in spite of iron curtains. 


Anyone who has served in a 
Congress or Parliament knows 
that there is nothing like face-to- 
face debate to reveal a_ stuffed 
shirt to public gaze. The United 
Nations sounding board fills a 
similar place in revealing hypoc- 
risy among nations. 

In one conference room a Com- 
munist spokesman paints rosy pic- 
tures about his country’s high 
production and living standards. 
Another member of the same dele- 
gation, the very same moment, 
may be trying to reduce his col- 
lectivist country’s share of the 
United Nations budget by describ- 
ing economic difficulties, low liv- 
ing standards, and unrepaired 
damage of World War II. No one 
can get behind the Iron Curtain 
to check on these statements. We 
know that one of the claims is 
false. And it does the Marxist 
cause no good to have such con- 
tradictions advertised before all 
the world. 

Of course, the delegates of the 
free world do not always rely on 
Communists to contradict them- 
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By HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


Bearer of a name long noted in American political 
life, the author became a United States Senator in 
1936 at age 34 after serving two terms as a member 
of the Massachusetts General Court. He was re- 
élected in 1942, but resigned to enter the Army, 
was the first United States Senator to see action 
with the American armed forces since the War be- 
tween the States. At the end of World War Il he 
was reélected to the Senate. He was named Repre- 
sentative of the U.S. to the United Nations in 1953. 


selves. We consistently use this 
U. N. loud speaker to demolish the 
big lie with the big truth. At the 
last session the distinguished 
physician and _ Rotarian Dr. 
Charles Mayo smashingly demon- 
strated the falsity of the charge 
that germ warfare had been used 
in Korea. Other U. N. delegates 
focused the spotlight of world at- 
tention on forced labor behind the 
Iron Curtain and on treatment of 
World War II prisoners of war. 
I presented the dreadful story of 
Communist atrocities in Korea 
which so moved the General As- 
sembly that it adopted a condem- 
natory resolution. Now, where 
else could things like that be done 
so effectively? 

When the President of the 
United States made his historic 
offer last year to set up a pool of 
fissionable material for peaceful 
and humane uses, he spoke before 
the United Nations—because that 
is the place for quickly reaching 
the whole world. 

1. The United Nations is a 
place where the free world gets 
consolidated. Being free, the non- 
Communist nations naturally tend 
to go their own way and to drift 
apart. But sooner or later some 
Communist spokesman will make 
some statement that is so mon- 
strous and offensive that you can 
almost see the free nations getting 
together before your eyes. 
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All of us remember Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s announcement that he had 
“laughed all night” at a new dis- 
armament proposal. Free men 
everywhere were shocked. A 
similar case occurred last year 
when Mr. Krishna Menon, of In- 
dia, presented a resolution on the 
Korean question. An abusive Com- 
munist attack was launched on 
Mr. Menon himself. Newspapers 
in all parts of India expressed 
their resentment at this insult. 

Such Marxist tactics defeat 
their purpose. The strategy of 
Genghis Khan and, after him, 
Tamerlane was to cajole one na- 
tion with false favors while at- 
tacking a neighbor nation, to di- 
vide and rule. Sometimes I think 
that this is one of the more strik- 
ing instances in modern times of 
inherited characteristics. But cer- 
tainly it is much harder to play 
this kind of game when the entire 
free world is looking on. 

5. The United Nations is also a 
place where representatives of na- 
tions can meet informally without 
raising considerations of prestige 
—and thus can settle disputes. 
The Berlin air lift, for example, 
was brought to an end as the re- 
sult of an American and a Soviet 
representative more or less 
“bumping into each other” in the 
corridors of the United Nations. 
The U. N. is the best place in the 
world for [Continued on page 56] 
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YES! 


Says Kermit Eby 


Tes late Phillip Murray used to say, “Well, boys, 
it’s a bad habit, but workers eat 365 days a year.” 
Or, as the late Sigmund Freud remarked when 
speaking of civilization and its discontents: it might 
be said that hunger and love make the world go 
around. The new all-out offensive on the labor front 
is the drive for the annual wage so that Freud’s first 
drive may be met. 

As long ago as 1943, at a wage and policy confer- 
ence in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the United Steel- 
workers adopted the guaranteed annual income as 
a goal. The United Packinghouse Workers have 
been zealous supporters of the annual-wage plan 
ever since George A. Hormel and Company put an 
assured-employment plan into effect in Austin, Min- 
nesota, in 1946. 

In the May, 1952, issue of the United Automobile 
Worker, the officials of a union with more than one 
million members, the United Automobile Workers, 
went on record to say that “the achievement of a 
guaranteed annual wage that will assure our mem- 
bers and their families a full week’s pay, 52 weeks 
in the year, is the next major goal of the union.” 
The UAW convention resolutions state: 

We have failed to solve the problem of unemployment 
and part-time layoffs in the past largely because those who 
have the power to solve it have not had to pay the cost of 
failing to solve it. 

The annual wage attacks the problem at the root. It 
shifts to the employer, where it belongs, the cost of unem- 
ployment. It requires the employer to pay the workers as 
the employer himself is paid—by the yea 

Workers and their families live by the year, a biological 
need which they share with stockholders and corporation 
officials. Corporations also live by the year. Interest rates, 
depreciation charges, taxes, executive salaries—all these 
items in the cost of keeping corporations alive are com- 
puted as annual costs. 

The time has come to consider labor costs as annual costs 
also, because to the workers they 
are annual costs. Workers must 
prov ide ol thelr needs every 
day in the year. They cannot 
meet these needs when they are 
left without jobs or earnings for 
weeks or months at a time. But 
ittle will be done to ensure that 
they have jobs throughout the 
year until employers are given 
a greater financial responsibility 
in stabilizing employment. 

The only large segment of 
Kermit Eby, University of Chi- : 
cago sociologist, has had an American labor which holds 


sca" er emda. "Forte, back on the annual wage 
be was disector of education drive is the American Fed- 
—_ lenge! ye % eration of Labor, whose late 
cato - Sia. n = ; - 
Michigan he helped organize president William Green 
the first teachers’ union, later - . : 
worked with the CIO-UAW cautioned against thinking 
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vuaranteed 


People—employers and employees alike— 
eat 365 days a year, but customers don’t 
buy things that regularly. Between these 
human habits stands one of the great con- 
troversies in modern labor-management 
relations: the guaranteed annual wage. 
Labor’s spokesmen say that corporations 


in terms of a “magic formula.” In 1947 President 
Green went on record to say that the annual wage is 
‘not applicable to all situations. Nor does it lend 
itself to general application by Government man- 
date.” Following this announcement, the United 
Mine Workers (A.F. of L.) took a strong line against 
annual-wage proposals except as effectuated by vol- 
untary agreement in a given industry without the 
intrusion of Government. 

Some unions have occasionally rejected annual- 
wage plans proposed by management alone on the 
basis that such plans smack of paternalism. Some 
labor factions see it as a prelude to compulsory ar- 
bitration leading to the negation of collective bar- 
gaining and finally to the decline of unionism. Never- 
theless, the Proctor and Gamble plan, operated at 
the “‘sole discretion” of the management, was lauded 
in a pamphlet on the annual wage published by the 
UAW-CIO in 1948. The same union pointed out a 
plan operated under the auspices of the Nunn-Bush 
Company as a horrible example of ‘“‘a company union 
and an annual-wage plan that has the faults you 
expect to find in a plan in which there is not true 
worker participation.” 

Government interference has been one of the chief 
fears voiced by opponents of the annual wage on 
both sides of the management-labor fence. The Na- 
tional Planning Association, in a booklet written in 
1948, voiced the idea that “if the plan were imposed 
by Government fiat or through union-Government 
coercion, businessmen might feel that they were un- 
willing victims of a charity-squeeze-play, and would 
lose their investment enthusiasm.” 

There is already such a wide variety in types of 
proposed annual-wage plans that the subject—un- 
less thoroughly translated—is as clear as Greek to 
the layman. Some plans [Continued on page 49] 
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ANNUAL WAGE? 


could plan, and guarantee, wages as they do 
other costs—on a yearly basis. Management 
counters that rigid wages would be too great 
a burden when production cutbacks are 
necessary. Here are both sides from men 
who know—presented as the debate-of- 
the-month. Your views are invited.—Eds. 


HE guaranteed annual wage presents a critical 
fie historical crossroads in employee-employer 
relations. The way in which this desire of em- 
ployees for greater economic security is met can 
mean either greater economic and political freedom 
for employees or a return to economic dependency. 
The history of man has been a continuous struggle 
to achieve freedom—freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, and freedom from dependency upon the 
king, master, employer, or some other person. This 
struggle has led men to search for new lands and to 
found new nations. It has led men to revolt from 
the restrictions and limitations of the past, to seek 
and accept new ideas, found new institutions, and 
build completely new social and economic relation- 
ships. 

What makes the guaranteed annual wage such a 
startling proposition is that it marks an almost com- 
plete return to the relationship existing between the 
employer and employee in ancient Greece and Rome. 
There the employee was fully dependent for his se- 
curity and welfare on his employer. Is this what 
American workmen want? Have they lost their 
spirit of independence, their self-reliance? Or is all 
this fuss about a guaranteed annual wage being 
kicked up by the labor leaders because in order to 
keep their members paying dues they have to have 
a “hot issue” to replace the ever-increasing wage 
issue which has been milked dry? 

The union leaders in the U.S.A. can’t help knowing 
that if employers gave them what they are asking 
for on a guaranteed annual wage, it would be neces- 
sary for the State laws governing unemployment 
compensation to be changed before such a plan 
could be put into operation. This is true because 
unemployment compensation is intended only as a 
“tide-over” proposition. The weekly compensation 
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NO! 


Replies DeWitt Emery 


is purposely kept low so the recipient will be glad 
to get a job, and compensation is payable for only a 
limited number of weeks for the same reason. And 
in order to be eligible for compensation, the em- 
ployee must be unemployed. He can’t be receiving 
severance pay or any other kind or type of compen- 
sation from his employer. 

For 15 years, without even a momentary inter- 
ruption, the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO) has fought to eliminate experience rating in 
State unemployment-compensation laws. Under 
these laws the employer is required to pay unem- 
ployment premiums roughly on the basis of the un- 
employment growing out of his operations. The CIO 
has contended that this is wrong because it is impos- 
sible for an individual employer to prevent unem- 
ployment. Still further, the CIO has repeatedly de- 
manded the abolition of State unemployment-com- 
pensation systems and their replacement by a Fed- 
eral system directed and controlled from Washing- 
ton. 

Their reason for this demand is that unemploy- 
ment is not a local or State matter, but rather is a 
national matter and, therefore, must be handled by 
the Federal Government. 

In the face of this sustained effort over a 15-year 
period, it’s hard to imagine even labor-union leaders 
doing an absolute about-face, but that’s exactly 
what happened. This is part of the resolution on the 
guaranteed annual wage adopted in March, 1953, by 
the CIO United Automobile Workers at their annual 
convention: 

We failed to solve the problem of unemployment and 
part-time layoffs . . . largely because those who have the 
power to solve have not had to pay the cost of failing to 
solve it. 

The annual wage attacks this problem at the root and 
shifts to the employer, where it belongs, the cost of unem- 
ployment. © Bachrach 

This states rather clearly J 
that the CIO now believes it 
is the individual employer 
who is responsible for unem- 
ployment. 

The resolution continues: 

We have seen repeatedly how 
financial responsibility can con 
vert management to social re 
sponsibility. A sound guaranteed 
annual-wage plan will arouse pp .witt Emery is tounder 
management’s social conscience (1937) and president of the 


. id eens National Small Business Men's 
and stimulate its social ingenu-  Agsociation. Since 1946 he has 


ity by putting pressure on its also been president of the 
. " wep n ars Small Business Economic 
pocketbook nerve. The guaran- Foundation. He writes a syn- 
teed annual wage will compel dicated column which appears 
ans a ial Ces Miles in weekly newspapers in more 
management to take steps in itS than 3,000 small towns. He is 


plans to [Continued on page 50] 4 Rotarian in Evanston, III. 
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Lornerstone Way 
at IbUU Hidge 


Rotary’s new world headquarters building nears completion. 


Inscribed, nickel-plated trowel, actually used in 
construction, is presented to Past President Gun 
daker by Evanston Club President W. H. Callou 


Into an air-tight box (at 
lower left) go objects 
to explain Rotary’s first 
half century to poster- 
ity. At left are historical 
items gleaned during 
the years: below. Ro- 
tary literature of today. 
Chemical preservatives 
were included in box to 
prevent decay. See page 


36 for list of contents. 
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Big moment comes when mortar is spread on cornerstone by Past President Gun- 
daker, retired Philadelphia restaurateur, Chairman of Cornerstone Committee. 


Blue and gold bunting decorates platform on building’s front steps. 
Past President Frank Spain, master of ceremonies, stands at lectern 











Prior to cornerstone day, Council of Past Presidents tours the 
building. Left to right: Almon E. Roth, Walter D. Head, Russell 
F. Greiner, H. J. Brunnier, Angus S. Mitchell, Estes Snedecor, 
Frank E. Spain, Allen D. Albert, Guy Gundaker, and Fernando 
Carbajal, Engineer Brunnier points out construction features. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 
JUNE 10, 1954 


ry 

i] HIS IS the land of big things and ways. This is the soil that 
shoots up the tallest firs and the showiest 
are the people who float the longest pontoon bridges, rivet together 
the mightiest airplanes, grow the greatest 


rhododendrons. These 


radishes, and organize 
the liveliest welcome for home-coming servicemen. 
A little after noon today there ended in 


this city of Seattle— 
which itself is the largest city 


(503,000) in ratio to its age (102) on 
Rotary International. And the su- 
perlatives need not end here, for all 
truthful Rotary folk are 


earth—the 1954 Convention of 


over town this afternoon 
saying that this was the most warmly hos- 
. mn pitable, most perfectly organized Convention they could remember. 
on Rotary s 1954 Con tion Not the largest, no—but with 8,655 men, 
: here from 53 lands, it proved far larger than anyone expected. The 
which brought together 
8 8 friendliest and smoothest Convention? 
8.655 people from 53 lands. ty-five hundred Conventioners 
D) : 
the homes 


A pictorial report 


women, and children 


-very, very possibly. Twen- 
farthest from home had supper in 


of 265 Seattle Rotarians and other citizens who opened 
their doors. Six choruses and choirs 


rode in from near and far 
to put music in the air. Hundreds of children and grownups re- 


hearsed drill steps, folk dancing, and tree-topping to thrill the 
Convention with a pageant of Paul Bunyan flavor and dimension. 
With a lavish hand the Seattle press told the story day by day, 
and every last taxi driver, salesgirl, and be 


hop in the city proved 


More than 8,000 Rotarians, their wives, and children assemble in Civic Auditorium for the opening 











and children working for mom 

In this atmosp ere of fine ordi r 
Convention wort aaa They 
President for 1954-55; outta 
220 new Distriet Governors; ¢ 
book of Rotary international, 
and to the speeches. And with their 
dent, Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, of 
cannot yet speak of the fruits: 
they planned ahead to the Golde 

To tell it all would require a be 
the Convention Proceedings, to 
national. Meanwhile, the photos @ 
pages will help you see why Seattle in = 
the long Convention series. 


enners and fags 0 frond of Or Fiicothig ped ara 
Deg tnd ee oan; Bale tea ee 
met here once before for 1932 Convention, 


sion of the Annual Convention. 

, ‘ It’s a busy Pr sing ~ Ro- 

Photos indented): ee tary’s President, Joaquin 

hart McDowell and Robert A. r a Serratosa Cibils, has time 

for a joke with 3-year-old 

Ruth Ann Sleder, of Tra- 

verse City, Mich., and her 

mother, Mrs. Erich Sleder. 








M Y COUNTRY, Colombia, like others in Ibero-America, has a reputation for 
hospitality. But I feel that my countrymen should take lessons from Seat- 
tleites. Hospitality mustn’t come as a duty; it must be felt in the heart. In 
Seattle I stepped off the special train and saw the smiling faces of those people 
identified by green ribbons as members of the host Club. Here was a spirit 
far stronger than the dutiful handshake and the automatic smile. These people 
were enthusiastically happy to see us. 

Typical of their hospitality was the way our hosts took 2,500 of us into 
their homes for dinner. With 16 other people from seven lands, I went to 
the home of a Washington State Senator and his wife. I believe that the 
one thing that impressed me most with the warmth of our welcome was the 
way our charming and distinguished hostess personally served and waited 
upon us. Such simple gestures have great meaning. 

The same kindly solicitation filled the city. Huge billboards in bright colors 
told us “Welcome Rotarians.” In the show windows of the stores, merchants 
had piaced blue-and-gold cards bearing our cogwheel. 

In Rotary, as you know, we do not use the word “foreign.” We come from 
“other lands,” not “foreign” ones. And though some of us travelled 10,000 
miles and more to attend Rotary’s Seattle Convention, we can likewise say 
that we were not really “guests” and “hosts.” As we strolled 
through the House of Friendship—an ice arena decorated to 
resemble even in scent the great forests of Washington State 
—we were not divided as visitors and welcomers. We were 


simply friends meeting friends. ;Viva Seattle! ;Viva Rotary! 


—JOSE GNECCO-FALLON 


Architect, Bogota, Colombia 
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Billboards tell how the host Clubs feel. 
So did the 50,000 leaflets which local 
Rotarians distributed to Seattle residents 
as background information about the city’s 
guests. Stores provided Rotary lounges. 
... Over-all organization of the Convention 
was provided by the RI Convention Commit- 
tee headed by James Lightbody, of Canada. 


Giving neighbors a chance to reunite festively are 11 regional dinners like 


this one, at which Rotary’s First Vice-President, Halsey B. Knapp, presides. 


Photo: Forde 
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He's glad they’re coming: he bakes a cake. 
Chef Joe Trinchero, of the Swiss Bakery, 
exhibits his handiwork. He checked his 
cog design against official specifications. 


“It’s right there.” Bert Kitto (left) and The House of Friendship simulates the whole outdoors. Some 55,000 square feet of 
Earl McDonald (right), both of Stockton, cloth, dyed blue and fireproofed, create a big sky. Hundreds of trees and rhododendron 
Calif., get directions to the Civic Audito- blossoms, brought from mountains, make a forest effect under a painting of Mount 

Here folk from everywhere meet 260 special greeters, write letters, and relax. 


rium from Seattle Policeman Ivar Bugge. Rainier. 





Music by choral groups and 


entertainment features delegates and 


about. 


In this montage, produced 
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orchestra were among exposure 
their families will long talk a romantic 
by an unintentional double 


Sopranu Eileen Christy and Tenor Gilbert Russell sing 
duet on opening night, as the Central Washington 
College of Education Choir appears to provide an accompaniment, 


4t the Acquaintance Dance in hono; of President Joaquin 
on Monday evening, Rotary couples from 53 countries enjoy 
an informal party. The Auditorium becomes one ballroom. 


After a three-hour cruise on Puget Sound and Lake 
Washington, sight-seers are rewarded with a salmon bar- 
becue. The Seattle Buccaneers broiled hundreds of king 
salmon over hot coais, Here Mrs, D, B. Avari, of Kara- 
chi, Pakistan, receives a heaping portion from a Buccaneer. 
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Under a sunny sky in Seattle’s Volunteer Park, the ladies of Rotary gather for a 
buffet luncheon and garden party. Later the ladies went on conducted tours of 
flower exhibits in a Seattle conservatory and visited city’s famous Art Museum. 
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the Convention om began, 

‘Rotarians provided good fun and delli- 

cious food with a typically Northwestern salmon 

barbecue on Saturday afternoon. At the first 

plenary session on Sunday evening, we gathered 

in the beautifully decorated auditorium. The 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra thrilled us with de- 

lightful music by Strauss, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
and Tschaikovsky. 

An Acquaintance Dance offered Rotary couples 
on Monday night the opportu- 
nity to meet each other infor- 
mally. Even though we thus met 
many people from all over the 
Rotary world, we also had occa- 
sion to reunite with friends from 
our own national neighborhoods 
at the regional dinners given in 
various hotel dining rooms and clubs. 

Forgive me if I also mention the special en- 
tertainment given only for the ladies. What 
happy memories we have of the open-air lunch- 
eon on Tuesday amid the beauties of Volunteer 
Park and of the second iuncheon on Wednesday 
at the Golf Club. 

Finally, no report would be entirely whole 
without reference to the musical diversions that 
interspersed the sober business of plenary ses- 
sions. Throughout our Convention week we 
were charmingly, wonderfully entertained. 


—THE BEGUM YUSSUF CHINOY 


Karachi, Pakistan 
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The Legislation—As | Saw It 


By S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY 
Chairman, Council on Legislation, 1954; 


Past President of Rotary International (1947-48); 
Insurance Executive, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Thirty-seven pieces of legislation, some portending 
heated controversy, were proposed 
to the Seattle Convention. Here a man 
with uniquely neutral view tells 
how legislators disposed of them. 
S. Kendrick Guernsey 


“Reasonable men always agree when each understands 
what the other is talking about.” It was that grand elder 


N statesman of Rotary Chesley R. Perry (of whom more later) 
EVER in the lifetime { Rotary ovement was the who introduced this phrase early in the week, ascribing the 





spirit of goodwill and the determinat I understanding quotation to an article* | had read in this Magazine. Re- 
more completely demonstrated I it ncil on Legis- peated thereafter by t , it became a kind of guide for 
lation which convened vo fu iys in the parlors of every man involved in ir deliberations, strengthening the 
the Olympic Hotel and i the nventio self which fol- resolve each had in his heart to think only of what would 


be best for our wonderful Rotary 


lowed. For much of fis : 942 reasol e men repre 


senting 4,545 Clubs in 53 count at togetl to discuss, The Annual Convention, as you know, is Rotary’s sole 


amend, or add to the 1 , f uy ternationa and if gislative body It alone can alter the Constitution and 


these voting delegates and mem}! f the Council on Legis- y-Laws which bind together our fellowship of 8,200 Clubs 
lation could not always « ys \ the other fellow was in 89 lands. To Seattle came the accredited delegates. And, 
talking about, they waited, listened, 1d ultimately came to advise those delegates on issues before they began to 
through with a measure of agreem so great as to astonish ca 

and delight those who had feare: att be a bedlam * See Five Roads to Agre¢ t, THE Rorarian for February, 1954, 
of irreconcilable ideas and a ithed of . differences. Bag! ms a Ser Chase, quotes U. S. Economist Beards- 


The 
Council 


Deliberates...| 


j 


In the palatial Spanish Ball- 
room in the Olympic Hotel in 
Seattle these 211 Rotarians, 
most of them current District 
Governors, met in long sessions 
to debate 37 pieces of proposed 
legislation. Composing the 
Council on Legislation for 1954, 
they deliberated and recom- 
mended to the Convention ap- 
propriate action on the 37 items. 
Carefully considering matters 
for two days, they expressed 
opinions freely, but when all 
was said and done, losers and 
winners accepted the result in 
the conviction that all had 
sought the best for Rotary. 
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vote, there had gathered on Saturday the 211 men who com- launched and long edited THE RoTaRIAN, spoke on a Resolu 
posed the Council on Legislation. Over this body of expe- tion to confer the title. He said he preferred to remain “an 
rienced Rotarians which deliberates every Proposed Enact- ordinary Rotarian,” and the Convention gave him a standing 
ent and Resolution I was privileged to preside as Chair- ovation, respecting his wishes in a spirit of deep affection 
man, later reporting its recommendations to the Convention. The change effected in the Nominating Committee for 
What a privilege these assignments were! Never in my 34 President of RI increased the membership to 11: five from 
irs of Rotary experience have I heard debate of a higher the U.S.A.; one from Canada; one from Great Britain and 
iber, nor felt the oneness of our intent more certainly. Ireland; one from Continental Europe, North Africa, and the 
From the neutral vantage point of the Council and Con- Eastern Mediterranean Region; one from Ibero-America; 
ntion rostrums, let me share with you some of my impres- one from Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa; and 
ons in reporting the major actions as I saw them. In the one from Clubs not located in any of those mentioned re- 
view of many, the proposal to make the selection of the gions. This enlargement of the Nominating Committee 
Nominating Committee for President “more democratic” reflects the growth of Rotary. 
is the most important single change up for consideration. Returning to my summary: The 
igh the meaning of “more democratic” may never have biennial Council on Legislation will 
en clearly defined, it was apparent long ago that a vocal make possible more mature delib- 
up of American Rotarians was pressing for Rotarians : eration on legislation. Proposed 
within the U.S.A. to select directly their representatives on Enactments must now be submitted 
e Nominating Committee. to the Council one year in advance 
Were you to ask that large group of past international The Council will meet much as 
officers their idea of the most important legislation offered, in the past—but only in even- 
any would reply, “The Enactments providing for a‘biennia numbered years—as part of and in 
uncil on Legislation and relating to the composition of the connection with the Convention 
yuncil.”” These old “heads” of Rotary doubtless would add The changes in the composition 
it the changes effected at this Convention are only the of the Council voted at the Conven- 
indation for other changes which may be considered in tion have the effect of increasing 
ire years, and which will make Rotary’s legislative proc- J the voting strength slightly. Each 
more efficient District will have one delegate 
Others of the more important decisions—more important in : TL elected by its Clubs at the annual 
the sense that they affect vitally the administration of our District Conference (or by the 
ganization—are: Modifying the provisions of the By-Laws duly appointed representatives of 
iting to the administration of the Magazine; providing Clubs at the District Council in Great Britain and Ireland) 





a single transferable ballot: exempting older Rotarians The Proposed Enactment on the Magazine, which many 
ong years of membership from compliance with attend- deemed the most highly controversial issue, was extensively 
requirements upon approval by their Club Board of debated in the Council—but carried there and later in the 

Directors, Convention by almost unanimous voice votes. The seven 
By all counts, the most dramatic and heart-touching Resolutions on the subject offered by Clubs were then 
oment of our deliberations was that when white-haired, considered as withdrawn. 

r-voiced Ches Perry declined to accept the title of The new transferable-ballot procedure is designed to speed 


Secretary Emeritus of RI.” This 81-year-old Chicagoan, elections by eliminating run-offs. It is basically similar to 


‘ 
om Founder Paul Harris called “the builder of Rotary” the proportional representation system used in some United 
who served as RI Secretary from 1910 to 1942 and who States municipalities and in other [Continued on page 54] 


The 
Convention 
Acts 


On Tuesday the some 2.500 
voting delegates representing 
1.545 Clubs met as the Con- 
vention—the sovereign body of 
Rotary International. The huge 
framework of the Seattle Civic 
\uditorium provided the back- 
ground for this meeting where 
Rotary exercised its power to 
rule itself in the great demo- 
cratic tradition. Debate this 
year proved short and to the 
point. Most of the background 
had been fully discussed in the 
Council. On two items for ac- 
tion the standing vote was so 
close as to be inconclusive—and 
the Convention balloted. 
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Ix SCOTLAND we give this bit of advice to speakers: “Get up, speak up, and shut up.” 
In Siam the people say there are 300 kinds of lunacy; one kind is talking too much. 

It seems to me that the speakers at Rotary’s Seattle Convention heeded such warnings 
well. The speeches were of a very high caliber—they were full of wisdom, often witty, 
and for the most part mercifully short. In your own home newspaper you have already 
seen the headlines made here by the U. S. Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles. On 
these pages you see brief excerpts from his and the other major addresses. 

The “Rotary around the World” forum on Monday evening—it was to me the finest sin- 
gle event on the speakers’ program—so full of good spirits, inspiring reports, and broad 
understanding. But I would like to mention some other speakers not listed on the pro- 
gram. In your assemblies and business sessions many an average Rotarian rose to his 
feet to have his say. Maybe the papers in his hands trembled a bit; maybe his sentences 
were not polished smooth; maybe his fellow Rotarians didn’t even agree with him. But 
he and Rotary are all the better for the “Convention speech” he made. That to me is 
Rotary. The inspiration that all of us take back to our Clubs and Districts 
brings us closer, I feel, to that cherished dream of our Scottish National 
bard, Robert Burns: “That man to man the world o’er shall brithers be.” 


—By ARCHIBALD STEVENSON 


Carpet Mjfr., Hamilton, Scotland 














international cable of 
friendship.’ Today we 
are truly at one of the 





great hours of human 


history. Somehow ways must be found 
to pierce the iron and bamboo curtains 
and let the light of understanding in 
The ‘golden strand’ must not be broken 
if we are to aid in leading millions 


emerging from darkness into the light 
of human freedom and divine law 
It is surely possible that the broken 


confidence of men and nations... can 
be rebuilt.” 

—Cassius E. Gates, President 

Rotary Club of Seattle 


A four-nation panel discusses International Service. 





today is to build that 
peace, and because of 
the part Rotary plays 
in such building we 
welcome you. ... We must lay a strong 
foundation and Rotary has that sSoun- 
dation in its spirit of service. That is 
another reason we welcome you. Ro- 
tary is the internal cement which gives 
cohesion to the foundation on which 
can be reared the superstructure of 
peace. Rotary holds together-men of 
every country and creed anothe! 
reason we welcome you.” 
—MATTHEW W. HILL, Judge 
Supreme Court, State of Washington 





“THE theme in Paris “PEACE is some- “LET me again 
was the thing we have to build pledge to you my best 
golden the at great cost. Our job efforts to lead you 


toward the great goals 
which Rotary has set 
the fulfillment of 
our motto, ‘Service 
above Self. The onward movement 
along the four lanes of Rotary’s 
service in the development of deeper 
friendships through Club Service ac- 
tivities, the maintenance of high ethi- 
cal standards ... the furtherance of 
our Community Service projects and 
the advancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace. 
These are the great goals.” 
—HERBERT J. TayLor, President-Elect 
Rotary International 


Here men from the U.S.A., Holland, Brazil, and England describe regional and 


Club projects in a forum called “Rotary around the World.” Given at the first plenary session, the conversation provides a change of 
pace from formal speeches. The group was moderated by J. Martin Klotsche, of Milwaukee, Wis.; placards identify the participants. 
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Rotary Must Be a ‘Forge of Ideas’ 


“I BELIEVE that Rotary must be, above all, a ‘forge of ideas’... 

ge where ideas are born, created to be hammered into the shape 
We are aware of our 
ion. We know what to say and how to speak to the intelligence 
to the hearts of millions and millions of human beings. We are 


lew, generous, and useful creations. 


idy to continue that work and to perform many important new 
hievements in the future. And outside Rotary, people are aware 
it and await our action with hopeful expectation. It has been 
wrongly stated that Rotary revives the old 
naive doctrine of optimism with its innocent 
candor opposed to the theory of pessimism. 
Thank God, we are optimists—we believe in 
the possibility of a better world and a better 
QM. . oe 
“Where there is space, Rotary will extend 
nd triumph. We know that it will mean the 
tension of ideals and of human happiness, 
triumph of peace and human dignity.” 


—Joaquin Serratosa Cibils 
President, Rotary International 


The Long Border—A Hope for Peace 


“CANADA has always been the supreme test of American morale, 
the ultimate trial of American conscience—yes, and a glittering, 
golden temptation which few great powers could have resisted. . . 

imiting its power, what does the United States find today on its 
northern flank, in the critical strategic space between itself and 
issia? It does not find a conquered, sullen, and restless satellite. 
finds its closest ally. It finds also its largest foreign market 

the source of essential supplies, without which, by the way, the 
States could not even begin to fight a foreign war... . That 

at the United States finds ...as a result of two things... the 
almost inarticulate will of the Canadian people to be them- 
ves and to build their own separate way of life, and, on the other 
hand, the willingness of the United States to 

let them do it. In short, the international boun- 

dary on which so much myth and rhetoric have 

been lavished is entirely a feat of human 

intelligence ... the only perfect, or almost per- 
fect, relationship ever achieved between two 
Neither of our nations or any na- 
tion anywhere will be safe... until the lesson 


nations. 


earned right here in this land around us is also 
earned on other continents.” 


—Bruce Hutchison 


Editor, Daily Times, Victoria, B. C., Canaca 


Rededicate for Freedom 


“WHAT we need today is a reded.cation to the attachments of 
freedom-loving nations. Rotarians live in a background of freedom, 
and it is significant that there are no representatives here today 
from countries where freedom is lost. What can we do about 
this rededication? ... We can understand how freedom is won—as 
won it must be. ... We can understand how we can lose it by con- 
quest, usurpation, bankruptcy, or moral disintegration. We can 
come to know the story of our own nations. We can spread the 
ideals of freedom like a contagion. ... We can, 
through our influence, produce good candidates 
for public office and then stimulate voting. 

Neither must we forget the young men and 
young women of talent and capacity who are 
going to be the leaders of the future... .” 


—Adam S. Bennion 


Member, Council of the Twelve 
ipostles of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints; 
Rotarian, Salt Lake City, Utah 


JULY, 1954 


4t the Rotary rostrum stands U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulies, as he addresses the final Convention session, 


U. S$. Assumes No Mandate 
to Run the World 


“WE [the U.S.A.] do not assume that we have any man- 
date to run the world. Nothing indeed would be less in 
keeping with our traditions and our ideals 

“The founders of this nation breathed into it a sense of 
mission. They called on our people to show others, by con- 
duct and example, that a free society could produce good 
fruits. That has been and still is our basic foreign pol- 
S's » 

“We now see that, under modern conditions, there exists 
a large degree of interdependence. We recognize that we 
have a measure of power which carries with it certain 
responsibilities 

“But to say that is far short of saying that the United 
States accepts a responsibility for all that takes place 
throughout the world. We do not accept the view that 
whenever there is trouble anywhere, that is the fault of 
the United States and we must quickly fix it. The United 
States does not believe that it can alone solve problems 
elsewhere. The possibilities of solution lie primarily with 
the peoples directly concerned. 

“Our roéle is often misconceived. This is, perhaps, inevi- 
table. It is not readily understood that a nation should 
take so enlightened a view of its own self-interest that it 
does much for others without seeking for itself any exten- 
sion of its political power or national domain. Our motives 
are often openly suspected. That makes it hard for us here 
at home to pursue a steady course. However, I hope and 
believe that we shall continue in our traditional way. None 
need fear that we shall develop an unhealthy lust for 


power. Also, I believe that we shall persist in helping 
others to help themselves to gain peace and security and 


better standards of life in larger freedom 
—John Foster Dulles 


Secretary of State 
United States of A erica 

















VOCATION A a gets meeting in 2 — Suyeoneri talk about problems of pace 1 — 
CRAFT ASSEM BLIES e “patient ts a dummy tejt over from nurses mstruction In making Ss. 


Lawyers meet in familiar 
judicial surroundings of 
Seattle’s U. S. Court of 
Appeals. Appropriately 
seated at tables provided 


I HAVE always liked the second word of 


my classification, “accounting service,” be- 
cause it puts the emphasis where it rightly 
belongs. In the world pattern of today 
there is no place for isolationism even in 
our vocations, and Rotary gives us the 
unique opportunity to think and plan in 
those terms. 

That is why I appreciate the privilege 
given me at Seattle of participating in one 
of some 44 discussion groups where those 
of us holding the same classification dis- 
cussed’ our mutual aims and functions. 
Doctors from all parts of the world got to- 
gether in one group; lawyers in another; 
advertising men, beverage producers, build- 
ers—all of us met with men of related vo- 
cational interest. The background for these 
exchanges of views was, of course, the 
Rotary ideal of service, a factor which 
those of us who have attended our own 


» professional conventions were quick to ap- 


To me and to many of 
my fellow participants the 
occasion was very stimu- 


- ating, and I am returning 


to New Zealand with many 


ait 


‘mew ideas to incorporate 


In my program. 


—L. V. PHILLIPS 


Accountant 
Hutt, New Zealand 


for courtroom counsel, 
they discuss client reg- 
ulations and fees. Direc- 
tor Manchester presides. 





Song birds of a feather 
are these leaders of Club 
singing who get together 
in a special meeting for 
oe ideas. Here 
John Harbaugh, from Sul- 
livan, Ind., pte his say. 
Later talk was interrupt- 
ed by uninhibited music. 





Meet Rotary’s General Officers for 1954-55 


HERBERT J. TAYLOR GIAN PAOLO LANG STAMP W. WORTLEY BENNY H. HUGHES 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A, _ Leghorn, Italy Chelmsford, England Beaumont, Tex., U.S.A. 
President First Vice-President Second Vice-President Third Vice-President 


JOSEPH A. ABEY ALPHONSE FIEVEZ ROY D. HICKMAN E. IMBASSAHY DE MELLO 
Reading, Pa., U.S.A. Soignies, Belgium Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A. Niteroi, Brazil 
Director Director Director Director 


NITISH C. LAHARRY _R. A. MANCHESTER 0. D. A. OBERG K. G. PARTRIDGE 
Calcutta, India Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. Sydney, Australia Port Credit, Ont., Canada 
Director Director Director Director 


fy 
PRENTISS A. ROWE J. SERRATOSA CIBILS GEORGE R. MEANS RICHARD E 
San Franciso, Calif., U.S.A, Montevideo, Uruguay Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. Chicago, I! 
Director Director Secretary Treasure 
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DISTRICT 1 
JOHN GRANT 
Perth, Scotland 


DISTRICT 2 
ARCHIBALD STEVENSON 
Hamilton, Scotland 


DISTRICT 3 
LEONARD USHER 
Chester-le-Street, England 


DISTRICT 4 
JAMES LONGSTAFF 
Rotherham, England 


DISTRICT 5 
FRED BAMFORD 
Leigh, England 


DISTRICT 6 
HAROLD HARMAN 
Wednesbury, England 


DISTRICT 7 
A. H. PRESTON 
Loughborough, England 


DISTRICT 8 
BERNARD E. BREMNER 
King’s Lynn, England 


DISTRICT 9 
H.G. W CHICHESTER-MILES 
Dunstable, England 


DISTRICT 10 
JOHN CHARLES PRIDE 
Kingswood (Bristol), England 


DISTRICT 11 
HOWARD A. BENNETT 
Bournemouth, England 


DISTRICT 12 
HERBERT F. CLOKE 
Heathfield & Waldron, England 


DISTRICT 13 
ALFRED S. MAYS 
Barnet & East Barnet, England 


DISTRICT 14 
J. H. THOMPSON 
Sunbury-on- Thames, England 


DISTRICT 15 
DICK JONES 
Cardiff, Wales 


DISTRICT 16 
GEORGE McCARTNEY 
Bangor, Northern treiand 


DISTRICT 17 
FRANK C. OLFORD 
Plymouth, England 


DISTRICT 18 
MAURICE BELL HARROP 
Moid, Wales 


DISTRICT 19 
KENNETH W. TAYLOR 
St. Annes-on-Sea, England 


DISTRICT 25 
THOMAS DENNISON HALL 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


DISTRICT 26 
HAROLD O. HOFMEYR 
Capetown, South Africa 


DISTRICT 28 
ALEXANDER CECIL SELLARS 
Albury, Australia 


Meet Your New 


ERE, Mr. Rotarian, are 220 men ready and eminently able 

to carry on a Rotary job which began more than four decades 

ago. These men are Rotary’s new District Governors—and as 
one of their earliest predecessors I know the tradition of service be- 
hind them and the large responsibility ahead. It was in 1912 that 
Rotary began its area plan of administration, and since then, year 
after year, scores of busy men have freely given their time, effort, 
and thought to the office of District Governor. It is my privilege to 
be one of Rotary’s first eight Governors, only then we were called 
Vice-Presidents and our areas were known as Divisions. My Division 


covered the huge territory 


from the west line of Pennsylvania to 


the east line of Kansas and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian 
border. Still, each of us had only a few Clubs to supervise, for then 


Rotary had just 50 Clubs and some 5,000 members. 
Today your Governor (or RI Representative, as he is 


-alled in 


Great Britain and Ireland) is nominated at a Conference of his own 
District, schooled in Rotary affairs at a week-long International 
Assembly (see page 38), and elected at the Convention (see page 
18). Now he is ready to take up his duties, and they are many. First 
off, he will make plans for visiting all his Clubs. They may number 
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DISTRICT 29 
A.D. G. STEWART 
Sydney, Australia 


DISTRICT 30 
ROBERT GEORGE WHITE 
Temora, Australia 


DISTRICT 31 
WALTER STAFFORD BETTRIDGE 
Innisfail, Australia 


DISTRICT 32 
CESTUS RAY MYERS 
Narrabri, Australia 


DISTRICT 33 
ARTHUR P C. HART 
Unley, Australia 


DISTRICT 34 
RUSSELL W. MANNING 
Fremantle, Australia 


DISTRICT 35 
BERT MARTIN 
Brisbane, Australia 


DISTRICT 39 
GEORGE CILBERT HANCOX 
Paimerston North, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 40 
LESLIE VAUGHAN PHILLIPS 
Hutt, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 45 
TAN TEK-PENG 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


DISTRICT 46 
PHYA SRIVISAR 
Bangkok, Thailand 


DISTRICT 48 
RAMON PONCE DE LEON 
Dumaguete, The Philippines 


DISTRICT 51 
YUSSUFF N. CHINOY 
Karachi, Pakistan 


DISTRICT 52 
SATYA PAUL VIRMANI 
Amritsar, India 


DISTRICT 53 
LAWLY SEN 
Patna, India 


DISTRICT 54 
JAMSHED D. KOTHAWALA 
Bombay, India 


DISTRICT 56 
J. H. F. JAYASURIYA 
Colombo, Ceylon 


DISTRICT 60 
SHOGO YANASE 
Yokohama, Japan 


DISTRICT 61 
KINZO KOSUGE 
Kobe, Japan 


DISTRICT 65 
A. SALAZAR LEITE 
Lisbon, Portugal 


DISTRICT 66 
A. J. SAUER 
Groningen, The Netherlands 


DISTRICT 67 
EMILE E. MENTEN 
The Hague, The Netherlands 


DISTRICT 68 
JEAN DEHONDT 
Ostend, Belgium 


DISTRICT 69 
PIERRE BOULEGUE 
Niort, France 


DISTRICT 70 
JEAN CARONI 
Lille, France 


DISTRICT 71 
PAUL BENOIT 
Vichy, France 


DISTRICT 72 
JEAN GALERON 
Avignon, France 


DISTRICT 73 
JEAN GABRIEL DUSAUSOY 
Paris, France 


DISTRICT 74 
HANS VON COSSEL 
Dusseldorf, Germany 


DISTRICT 76 
TOIVO T. RINNE 
Turku-Abo, Finland 


DISTRICT 77 
JOUKO HUTTUNEN 
Hyvinkaa, Finland 


DISTRICT 78 
THORVALD KROHN-HANSEN 
Trondheim, Norway 





District Governor 


ten or 60, but he will visit each of them to provide counsel on Rotary 
matters and to assist in carrying out Rotary’s program. He will issue 
a Monthly Letter to all his Clubs, maintain attendance records, or- 
ganize new Clubs, process Rotary Foundation Fellowship applica- 
tions, and lay plans for a District Conference and a District Assem- 
bly. Add, too, many long-distance phone calls, urgent wires, “extra” 
Club visits, and a dozen and one other things—all to be done while 
keeping one eye on his business. 

It’s a busy schedule, much busier than it was in my day. But 
even then I was occasionally asked, “Russ, why do you do it?” 
Well, why does a man take it all on? There’s no dollars-and-cents’ 
pay, and the allowance for clerical and travel ex- 
penses is modest. My answer always was: “If you be- 
lieve in what you’re doing, you don’t count the cost in 
time or dollars.” That’s still my answer. These men 
believe in what they’re doing. You will see. 


‘et 


—BY RUSSELL F. GREINER 


President of Rotary International in 1913-14 Greiner 
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DISTRICT 79 DISTRICT 87 DISTRICT 106 DISTRICT 116 DISTRICT 124 DISTRICT 136 DISTRICT 154 
CHRISTIAN LINDBOE OMERO RANELLETTI DIEGO ALONSO HINOJOSA MIGUEL ONETO G AVELINO DE ASSIS BRASIL JUAN DELIBANO CHAZARRETA KERSEY C. ELORIDCE 
Tonsberg, Norway Rome, Italy Tampico, Mexico Lambayeque, Peru Pinheiro Machado. Brazil Santiago dei Estero, Argentina Portland, Oregon 


DISTRICT 80 DISTRICT 89 DISTRICT 107 DISTRICT 117 DISTRICT 125 
SOREN ANKER MUNK FERNAND ZANANIRI MANUEL RIVAS CLAUDIO MARTINS ROQUE AGUILERA VARGAS DISTRICT 137 DISTRICT 155 
Naestved, Denmark Cairo, Egypt Culiacan, Mexico Fortaleza, Brazil Santa Cruz de |a Sierra, Bolivia SALVADOR A. DONCEL GOORKEN FRANCOIS BACON 
. San Juan, Argentina Santa Clara, California 


DISTRICT 81 DISTRICT 91 DISTRICT 109 DISTRICT 118 DISTRICT 126 
UL SCHIELLERUP FLAGSTAD THORVALDUR ARNASON WILLIAM KENNETH BOONE JOSE REDDO CID OTTMAR WILHELM G DISTRICT 138 DISTRICT 157 
Esbjerg, Denmark Hafnarfjordur, iceland Jalapa, Mexico Niteroi, Brazil Concepcion, Chile JULIO ANGEL MENDEZ ADAM PATERSON 


DISTRICT 82 DISTRICT 95 DISTRICT 110 DISTRICT 119 DISTRICT 128 eaten iaees eesti 
JOHAN E. HVIDTFELDT FILIP FEX FEDERICO N. BOEF DOMINGOS DE LUCA ALBERTO VERGARA S 
Viborg, Denmark Soderhamn, Sweden Guatemala City, Guatemala Americana, Brazil Providencia, Chile DISTRICT 140 DISTRICT 158 
OSWALDO GALOTTI C. EDWARD BEST 


DISTRICT 83 DISTRICT 101 DISTRICT 112 DISTRICT 120 DISTRICT 130 S30 José do Rio Pardo, Brazil Stockton, California 
TAGE J. E. ORRGARD JOSE MANUEL VIDANA V JOSE GNECCO FALLON ABDON ARAUJO TOMAS IVANOVIC 
Moindal, Sweden Havana, Cuba Bogoté, Colombia Jacarezinho, Brazil Tocopiila, Chile DISTRICT 150 DISTRICT 160-A 
OHN G. GOTCH 
DISTRICT 84 DISTRICT 103 DISTRICT 113 DISTRICT 121 DISTRICT 132 HOSMER ROLPH J 
TURE STROM MANUEL |. VALLECILLO ANGEL FRANCISCO BRICE ANTONIO ZACCARO JOSE ISAAC ARAGON Honolute, Hawaii West Hollywood, California 


Nykoping, Sweden Santurce, Puerto Rico Caracas, Venezuela Catanduva, Brazil Concordia, Argentina 
DISTRICT 151 DISTRICT 160-B 


DISTRICT 85 DISTRICT 104 DISTRICT 114 DISTRICT 122 DISTRICT 133 GEORGE MALONEY RUSSELL A. QUISENBERRY 
ERNST G. BREITHOLTZ CAMILO SUERO M ADOLFO E. ZOHRER T OTAVIO MAMEDE FELICIANO M. ALVARIZA Puyallup, Washington North ade Califorma 

Kalmar, Sweden San Juan de la Maguana, D. R Guayaquil, Ecuador Marilia, Brazil Carmelo, Uruguay . : 

DISTRICT 86 DISTRICT 105 DISTRICT DISTRICT 123 DISTRICT 135 DISTRICT 153 DISTRICT 160-C 
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GERALD E. PIAGET JOSE ANGEL PESCHARD JORGE PICASSO PERATA CLOVIS DA SILVEIRA LIMA J. CARLOS PORTES J. C. JEPPSON HERMAN T. MICHLER 
al-de-Travers, Switzerland Durango, Mexico Ica, Pe Feira de Santana, Brazil Tres Arroyos, Argentina Lewiston, Idaho Arcadia, California 





DISTRICT 162 
J. DONALD LOCKE 
Long Beach, California 


DISTRICT 163 
WALTER R. HEPNER 
San Diego, California 


DISTRICT 164 
W. E. JANSEN 
Auburn, California 


DISTRICT 165 
J. EDWIN STEIN 
Provo, Utah 


DISTRICT 166 
FRANK X. GORDON 
Kingman, Arizona 


DISTRICT 167 
G. EVAN REELY 
Missoula, Montana 


DISTRICT 168 
JOHN G. McMURTRY 
Denver, Colorado 


DISTRICT 169 
HAROLD R. KOSTER 
Salida, Colorado 


DISTRICT 170 
BYRON D. ROBERTS 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


DISTRICT 171 
GLEN W. PEACOCK 
Calgary, Alta., Canada 


DISTRICT 173 
JAMES H. DEEMS 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


DISTRICT 174 
ELMER L. ANDERSEN 
St. Pau!, Minnesota 


DISTRICT 175 
RAYMOND Y. CHAPMAN 
Brookings, South Dakota 


DISTRICT 176 
ALBERT A. KJAR 
Lexington, Nebraska 


DISTRICT 177 
HENRY F. SCHEPMAN 
Falls City, Nebraska 


DISTRICT 178 
HOWARD P. WOERTENDYKE 
Norton, Kansas 


DISTRICT 179 
JAMES B. McKAY 
E! Dorado, Kansas 


DISTRICT 180 
FRANK H. BENNETT 
Garnett, Kansas 


DISTRICT 181 
RAYMOND EARLE CUBINE 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


DISTRICT 182 
DALE BOREN 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 


DISTRICT 183 
JERRY DEBENPORT 
Odessa, Texas 


DISTRICT 184 
LEANDER WAGNER 
Crystal City, Texas 


DISTRICT 185 
FRANKLIN W. YEAGER 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


DISTRICT 186 
WARREN B. TAYMAN 
Stamford, Texas 
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DISTRICT 187 
W. T. HANES 
Cameron, Texas 


DISTRICT 188 
J. RAY LOWE 
Athens, Texas 


DISTRICT 190 
W. E. STREET 
Bryan, Texas 


OISTRICT 191 
JOSEPH B. CLAY 
Cedar Falls, towa 


DISTRICT 193 
PAUL E. HELLWEGE 
Boone, lowa 


DISTRICT 194 
T. D. WILLIAMSON 
Lawson, Missouri 


DISTRICT 195 
C. WALLACE WALTER 
Springfield, Missouri 


DISTRICT 196 
RANDOLPH DAVIS 
Kirksville, Missouri 


DISTRICT 197 
REX Z. WILLIAMS 
Rolla, Missouri 


DISTRICT 198 


CHESTER R. SHELLMAN, SR 


Parsons, Kansas 


DISTRICT 200 
VERLYN L. HEATH 
Paragould, Arkansas 

DISTRICT 201 
LOUIS K. HUNDLEY 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


DISTRICT 202 


WILLIAM L. BENDEL, SR 


Monroe, Louisiana 


DISTRICT 204 


WILLIAM HENRY ANDERSON 


Booneville, Mississippi 


DISTRICT 205 
ROBERT S. WOODSON 
Yazoo City, Mississippi 


DISTRICT 206 
HARRY MAXFIELD 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


DISTRICT 208 
THOMAS P. BEATON 
Gladstone, Michigan 


DISTRICT 210 
ROBERT E. MacMASTER 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


DISTRICT 212 
LLOYD E. COFFMAN 
Roodhouse, Iilinois 


DISTRICT 213 
JOHN R. ABBOTT 
Wainut, Illinois 


DISTRICT 214 
JOHN STEELE SPROULL 
Morris, tilinots 


DISTRICT 215 
W. A. BOZARTH 
Tuscola, tlinois 


DISTRICT 216 
WILLIAM E. SPIETH 
Centralia, Ilinois 


DISTRICT 218 
ELDON A. NICHOLS 
Muskegon, Michigan 


DISTRICT 219 
THEOPHILE E. SCHMIDT 
Jackson, Michigan 


DISTRICT 220 
FRED J. FENSKE 
Bay City, Michigan 


DISTRICT 221 
HERBERT L. BAIRD 
Lapeer, Michigan 


DISTRICT 222 
HAROLD M. DORR 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DISTRICT 223 
GORDON R. EATON 
Leamington, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 224 
RAY ELLEDGE 
Hammond, Indiana 


DISTRICT 225 
JAMES R. PENCE 
Greencastle, Indiana 


DISTRICT 226 
HARVEY C. JACOBS 
Franklin, Indiana 
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DISTRICT 227 
EDWARD J. BURGER 


ain, Ohio 


DISTRICT 229 
EDWARD H. BROUGHTON 
Ashtabula, Ohic 


DISTRICT 231 
ERNEST D. DAVIS 
Hamilton, Ohio 


DISTRICT 232 
PHIL A. FLOYD 
Lancaster, Ohio 


DISTRICT 233 
ERNEST L. VOGT 
Louisville, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 235 
HOWARD J. DOUGLASS 
Middiesboro, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 236 
EDWIN EARL DEUSNER 
Lexington, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 237 
DAVID LOCKMILLER 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


JULY, 


DISTRICT 238 
LEON ARCHER 
Sylacauga, Alabama 


DISTRICT 239 
RIVERS A. RUSH 
Opelika, Alabama 


DISTRICT 240 
FRANK S. TWITTY, SR 
Camilla, Georgia 


DISTRICT 241 
HUGH HILL 
Savannah, Georgia 


DISTRICT 242 
THOMAS M. LLOYD 
Pensacola, Florida 


DISTRICT 243 
ALLYN L. LeVENLLE 
Daytona Beach, Fiorida 


DISTRICT 244 
CHESLEY F. PERRY 
Fort Myers, Florida 


DISTRICT 247 


C. F. BASIL TIPPET 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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DISTRICT 248 
PAUL A. FISHER 
Burlington, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 250 
J. WILFRID D'AMOUR 
Hull, Que., Canada 


DISTRICT 251 
HARRY C. SHEPARD 
Elmira Heights, New York 


DISTRICT 253 
LYALL T. CONDE 
Oneida, New York 


DISTRICT 254 
WALTER L. HUNT, SR 
Unadilla, New York 


DISTRICT 255 
FRANK A. BRADT 
Johnstown, New York 


DISTRICT 256 
GEORGE W. BAGLEY 
Catskill, New York 


DISTRICT 257 
CARL E. WAITE 
White Plains, New York 


DISTRICT 258 
DONALD C. HARRISON 
Mineola-Garden City, New York 


DISTRICT 259 
JOHN B. McMILLIN 
Bradford, Pennsyivania 


DISTRICT 260 
CARL M. NYSTROM 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 261 
CLARENCE E. HESS 
Republic, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 262 
ARTHUR R. KNIGHT 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 263 
W. IRVINE WIEST 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 264 
CHARLES L. KOPP 
Cumberland, Maryland 


DISTRICT 265 
HARRY SIMPSON 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 266 
WILLIAM B. LANGE 
Jenkinton, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 267 
W. MARSH GOLLNER 
Salisbury, Maryland 


DISTRICT 268 
JOHN L. TIVNEY 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 269 
FRANK A. P. PEHRSON 
Sparta, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 270 
RICHARD LAMB 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 271 
AUGUST F. GREINER 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 272 
FRANCIS J. QUIGLEY, JR 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 273 
BERNARD F. FLOOD 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 274 
BORGE ROSING 
Huntington, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 275 
M. LESTER CARPER 
Martinsville, Virginia 


DISTRICT 277 
RAMONE S. EATON 
Fairfax, Virginia 


DISTRICT 278 
EGBERT WN. PEELER 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 279 
RALPH D. WELLONS 
Red Springs, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 280 
ERNEST W. ROSS 
Marion, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 281 
JOHN HOUGH 
Leaksville-Spray, N.C 


DISTRICT 282 
WILLIAM B. POOLE 
Greenville, South Carolina 


DISTRICT 284 
ALLAN MacDONALD 
Glace Bay, N. S., Canada 


DISTRICT 285 
ROGER G. AUDETTE 
Trois Rivieres, Que., Canada 


DISTRICT 286 
SHELBY 0. WALKER 
Concord, New Hampshire 


DISTRICT 288 
GEORGE A. BRUNS 
Revere, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 289 
A. SCOTT HYLAND 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 290 
R. P. FITZGERALD 
Braintree, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 291 
LEE V. D. SCHERMERHORN 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 292 


HENRY T MOECKEL, JR 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 
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House OF FRIENDSHIP 


SEATTLE, JUNE 10 


Searrre SETTING. To Rotary’s poly- 
national folk who climbed the Conven- 
tion city’s hilly streets and stretched 
their necks at local views, there was 
something familiar in the setting. The 
white-crowned Cascade and Olympic 
Mountains were “something like Kash- 
mir” to Dr. AND Mrs. SAROsH PHIROJSHA 
Buacca, of Surat, India. The way the 
coastal slopes fell sharply into salty Pu- 
get Sound looked like “the coasts of 
Norway a little” for ROTARIAN AND MRs. 
JORGEN CARL, of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and—in all but temperature—like the 
mountainous waterways of the Big Ditch 


Puget Soundings 


Some personal jottings from Seattle 


collected with sharpened ear and pencil 


by that old traveller The Scratchpad Man. 


Eno, of Cristo- 
Panama. Gar- 


Dr. AND Mrs. HARRY 
Canal Zone—Colon, 
den enthusiast Mrs. Davin PERKINS, of 
Clearwater, Fla., compared Seattle’s 
flowers with those she has at home. And 
an Englishman even found Seattle’s 
intermittent showers “precisely like 
England in June.” That Seattle made 
everyone fell at home was proved by a 
Texan: Past District GOVERNOR J. VAN 
CHANDLER, of Kingsville, Tex. Wrote 
POET VAN: 


for 


bal, 


In spite of our tall tales and prattle 
About millions of oil wells and cattle, 
We hereby concede, 

Though Texans, that we'd 

Just love to live in Seattle. 


{ Father’s Counsel. Florist GErorGE 
MALONEY, of near-by Puyallup, Wash., 
was born in Northolt, England—one of 
nine When he turned 17, he de- 
cided to seek his fortune in the United 
States. On the eve of GEOoRGE’s home- 
leaving, his father called the youth to 
him for some final counsel, and they sat 
together at an old oaken deal table. Ris- 
ing and bending over the table the fa- 
ther ran his finger down the center 
crack as if to divide the top in half. 
“On this side is right,” he said, “and on 


sons. 


The fleet’s in! Rotarians and their families sniff salt air as they board a U. S. 


re 


naval 
during a two-day open house. Ships made a special trip into Puget Sound for the Rotary Con- 
vention. Here visitors inspect the decks of a cruiser,the U.S.S. Toledo, tied up at a Seattle wharf. 


that side is wrong, and you, my boy, 
the difference.” That was the full 
extent of the lecture and that was a 
long, long time ago, but, as you 
GEorRGE has never forgotten the lesson. 
“It’s true wisdom, isn’t it?” he asks as 
he turns back to his job of preparing 
for the Governorship of District 151, 
which he will begin on July 1. 


know 


see, 


Design for Living. What is the most ar- 
tistically designed room in an American 
house? “The kitchen,” says an expert, 
THORVALD KROHN-HANSEN, director of the 
Museum of Applied Art in Trondheim, 
Norway. “Pans, refrigerators, and kitch- 
en sinks, as we find them here, are func- 
tional and very often beautiful,” 
he. This international authority on arts 
and crafts, who will be Governor of 
Rotary’s District 78 in 1954-55, also ob- 
serves that the two European countries 
leading the world in experimental furni- 
ture design are Italy and Finland. 


says 


Time Out. In Bangkok, Thailand, PHya 
SRIVISAR is a busy man. He has a law 
firm; he’s director of a bank; he is hon- 
orary secretary general of the Red Cross 
Society for Thailand; and he’s a states- 


“Rotary started here,” 
Taylor, of Selma, Ark. 
measuring time in 


t essel 
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tree 


says Joe 
He is 


rings. 





Parallel Alaskan totem poles are a real one and 
{laska Rotarians: (top down) Charles W. Carter, of 
Juneau; Martin S. Jorgensen, of Anchorage: Lyman 
S. Ferris, of Ketchikan; A. B. Hayes, of Anchorage. 


1an. He has served his country in Par- 
ment and in such Cabinet posts as 
oreign Minister and Finance Minister 
ind lately on the Privy Council. On top 
f all this, he will, on July 1, become 
rovernor of Rotary District 46—a Ro- 
region that reaches from troubled 
ndo-China, down the Malaya Peninsula, 
and over his own land of Thailand. But 
PHYA SRIVISAR’s heavy schedule obtained 
even during his visit in the United 
States. Between the Assembly at Lake 
Placid and the Convention in Seattle, he 
stopped off in Washington, D. C., to de- 
iver a photo of Thailand’s King BHUMI- 
BOL to PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
return favor for a photo the U. S. 
President King via 
U. S. Vice-PrR! RICHARD M. NIXON 
ast year. 


sent the Siamese 


IDENT 


Break. “It was one of the hardest 


things I ever did in my life.” Thus does 
FRANK L. CARTER, of Lexington, Ky., de- 
cribe his feelings on that day three 
years ago when he deliberately broke a 
30-year perfect-attendance record. Yes, 


JuLY, 1954 


FILL OUT CARD au 


HAND TO TYPIST 


Wearing checked coats for checking in are Donna, Pamela, and Gayle with 
parents, District Governor and Mrs. D. C. Harrison, of Mineola-Garden City, N.Y. 


Toss a boomerang? New Gover- 
nor Rev. R. G. White, of Aus- 
tralia, demonstrates with trophy 
he gave President-Elect Taylor. 


deliberately. “I drove past the meeting 
place when all the fellows were going 
in—and it was all I could do to turn 
away. Then I went home and had dry 
toast for lunch.” Why break a three- 
decade record? “Well,” says FRANK, “I 
did it to give the younger fellows a 
chance to catch up... .” 


United Kingdom. A good way to dis- 
unite the United Kingdom is for a Scot 
to call an Englishman a “Sassenach.” 
“And what we call them in return isn’t 
explains incoming 
LEONARD USHER, of 
Chester-le-Street, Durham, England— 
with a smile. Crossing the Atlantic 
aboard the Media on their way to the 
Convention, four Rotarians from RIBI 
feuded as fiercely as good friends can, 
throughout the crossing. They were 
GEORGE MCCARTNEY, incoming RI Repre- 
sentative of Bangor, Northern Ireland; 
Davin Dick, incoming Vice-President of 
RIBI, of Stirling, Scotland; JOHN CHARLES 
PRIDE, incoming RI Representative of 
Kingswood (Bristol), England; and 


anybody’s business,” 
RI Representative 


Equipped with a colorful map on his 
shirt, Donald O. Crozier, of Harweaii, 
shows Joan Walling, of Seattle, where 
she can find his home town, liilo. 


“LEN” USHER. “The 
needed a Welshman,” say 
LEN. “And since PRIDE lives nea? 
Wales, we called him a Welshman. And 
that,” he “brougnt on the most 
successful quarrel of the voyage.” 


better to quarrel, we 
ROTARIAN 


JACK 


adds, 


Ceylon vs. Disease. Tuberculosi 
cancel Surgeon J. H 


JAYASURIYA, of Colombo, Ceylon, an in 


these, says 
coming District Governor, are foremost 
health problems in his land of 8% mi 
lion people, which dominion 
Status at the time of Indian partition in 
1947. Smiling Dr. “BERTIE’s” per- 
sonal answer to the 

to lead in the 
cancer societies, 
to say he finds 
Clubs in Ceylon working hard and in 


acquired 


own 
problems has been 
development of “tb” and 
and in both he is happy 
Rotarians of the five 
dispensably. Estimating 70,000 cases of 
tuberculosis on the island, he 
the work of the National Association for 
the Prevention of even 
with its 14 branches, as on 
Turning to the cance 


ports that SO percent yionese ¢ 


regard 


Tuberculosis, 
begun 


picture he re- 





“Action!” says Movie Producer Jerry Fairbanks, of Hollywood. Shooting sequences for 


Rotary’s Golden Anniversary film The Great 


Adventure, he drafts Conventiongoers 


as actors. Crowd scenes show families from many lands in their national costume. 


are cancer of the mouth and tons 3 
“caused by the chewing of betel nut 
mixed with lime and tobacco. Our prob- 
lem is to get these cases early,” he com- 
ments. “They come to us afte! al 
quacks have failed and the poor 
are near death.” 


people 


Four Test. “Yes, it is true that Rotary’s 
Four-Way Test is in wide 
Japan,” RI Director TOMOTAKE TESHIMA, 
of Tokyo, reports. “You will see it on 
office walls and in railway stations and 
in many other places.” Asked if Japan 
ese Rotarians give it a literal trans 
lation from the English, “Tomo” ex 
plains they don’t and couldn't. “You 
can't say ‘Four-Way Test’ in 
but [here he 


usage in 


Japanese, 


whips out his 


pen] you can say: Wo, 


which say “Four Test” or 


“ay x % —which say 


+ 


tions.” Tomo then goes on to 
that while the Test sometimes 
without any heading and has be 
ously translated, the important 
not its form but its function 
functioning splendidly in Jap 
Archaeology Corner, Convent 
newspapers in Seattle were 


tary a generous play. But 


stories were also telling othe 
5,000 years old 


some of it 
archaeologists were  uneart! 
treasures along the Nile; the 
were both making and unrave 
tory. Taking particular note 
many Conventioners who had 
off in Chicago to witness the 
tion of Rotary’s history inside 
headquarters building corner 
page 16). They agree that tl 
ologist centuries hence who 
tary’s cornerstone and 
finds there could know 
tary than most Rotarians toda 
complete is the history the 


reads 


more 


36 


ist of the cornerstone contents: 


enture in Service. 
sienvenido a Rotary 
e History of an Idea—Rotary Founda- 


nvention Proceedings (1910, 1911, 1930, 


Waking New Lillian Dow 


idson 
Vr. President: This Is Your Year 
Vy Road to Rotary, by Paul P. Harris. 
Is My Business. 


Friends, by 


Service 


NATIONAL ROTARIAN—Volume I, 
and Number 2 
ROTARIAN — May, 1913; September, 

November, 1952; March, 1953; July, 
October, 1953; December, 1953; March, 
May, 1954 

REVISTA ROTARIA—May, 1954. 

Rotary Service—May, 1954. 


Num- 


PAMPHLETS 
ief Facts about Rotary 
ttalogue of Rotary Publications and Sup- 


stitution and By-Laws 
Here On 

ng Acquainted with 
al of Procedure 

al Directory 

ne of Classifications 
ry'’s Historical Roon 


Rotary 


4 broken leg can’t 
stop E. N. Sonnier, 
of Harrisburg, T ex. 
He gets sympathy 
from young Ann 
Birkenmeyer and 
an autograph from 
Sally Bergren. The 
girls are Seattleites. 


Rotary in 47 Minutes 
Rotary’s Onward March 
Songs for the Rotary Club. 
The World at Work. 


PAPERS: 
Facts and Figures — Foundation Fellow- 
ships. 
History of the Object of Rotary. 
Origin of Why and How of Rotary Inter- 
national in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rotary—lIts Beginning and Early Growth 
The Rotary Foundation Story. 


GENERAL: 

Biographical data on first 
taries of Rotary International. 

Commemorative stamps honoring Rotary 
Conventions in Austria, Brazil, and Cuba. 

List of Past Presidents of Rotary Inter- 
national 

Membership identification card. 

Motion-picture film of interview with Paul 
Harris and Chesley R. Perry. 

Phonograph recording of the 
Paul Harris 

Rotary Code of Ethics. 

Rotary lapel pin. 

Statistical chart of Rotary membership 

The Evanston Review—story and photo- 
graphs of the ground-breaking ceremony 

The Evanston Review—story on history 
of the property occupied by the Rotary In- 
ternational headquarters 

The Four-Way Test. 

The Object of Rotary. 


three Secre- 


voice of 


Sad Note. The year 1953-54 was to be a 
large one for P. FLOYD CHALFANT, well- 
known newspaper editor of Waynes- 
boro, Pa. A long-time Rotarian, he was 
to have served as Governor of District 
264. Illness, however, forced him to give 
up the job shortly after his election to 
it. During the year he regained his 
health and he and his wife, JULIA, began 
to plan a trip to Seattle for this Conven- 
tion. In high spirits they set out on one 
bright day toward the end of May. Mo- 
toring across Illinois on U. S. Route 52 
they were involved in a collision which 
took the lives of FLoyp and a man in the 
other car. Mrs. CHALFANT was injured. 


Wish You Were Here. What can you 
say on a postcard? You haven’t much 
space, the postman is going to read the 
message, and the tired old “having a 
wonderful time” is hardly worth the 
Incoming DISTRICT GOVERNOR 
WALTER STAFFORD BETTRIDGE, Of Innisfail, 
Australia, solved this universal 
thus: he addressed a card to his wife, 
FRIEDA, and then 
coming Governor 
Dusseldorf, 


postage 
problem 
fellow in- 


HANS VON COSSELL, of 
page 52) 


asked his 


[Continued on 
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: 
i 


OLYMPic 
WATIONDL 
PARK 


ii 
are 
YOUTH VIEW 


** Me cusra ta bunny hop.” That 

s the way I shall tell my friends in 

Mexico about the dance for young peo- 

ple at the Rotary Convention. It 

neans, of course, that I like that 

strange dance which the chamacas— The latest “bunny 
r teen-agers—are doing in the United hop” sends some 


State ges 300 teen-agers snak- 
tates. But it is hard to hop in high Sebiarenned she ieill. 


ee room at a special 
I came to the Convention with my youth dance in the 
grandparents, District Governor and Olympic Bowl—fun 
sefiora Manuel Rivas, of Culiacan, for the long-winded. 
Mexico. Actually, I live in Guadala- 
jara, a city famed for its own music 
and fun. So it is not surprising that, 
though I enjoyed other youth activi- 
ties like boating and Coke parties, my 
own happiest memory will be of the 
dancing in the Olympic Hotel. 
Customs are different in the United 
States. For instance, in Mexico we 
would have danced the tango, the 
rhumba, and the mambo rather than 
this rather crazy bunny hop and the 
Charleston. Then, too, American boys 
are less forma] than Mexican boys. I 
like it that way, even though my dear 
grandparents are 
careful to see that I 
am chaperoned! 
This friendliness 
from everyone was 
the most wonderful 
part of our Conven- 
tion visit. My sister 


and I both want to The flowing bowl in the Olympic Bowl—it’s time for punch as the youngsters 
come back to Seattle. catch their breath. Seattle youths made arrangements and served as hosts. 


—Laura Batiz Rivas 





I. CALLED for compression. Here were 220 men 
from 44 lands who needed to post themselves on 
every facet of Rotary—the better to serve as District 
Governors in 1954-55. Here was a “faculty” of 32 pres- 
ent and past officers who were primed to do the post- 
ing. Here was the place—the commodious Lake Placid 
Club in the Adirondack Mountains of New York State. 
But here were only nine days in which to do it all. 
Thus Rotary’s 1954 International Assembly had to 
run on a tightly cadenced schedule of plenary ses- 
sions, group discussions, “exemplifications,” and in- 
dividual conferences ... on such subjects as the 


Lined up in a semicircle, participants of Rotary’s 1954 International Assembly watch the photographer wheeling camera for official picture. 


Rotary International budget, Foundation fellowships, 
official gubernatorial visits, techniques of organizing 
new Clubs, 

But, this being Rotary, the pace was not too fast for 
fellowship. Isolated from urban distractions in the 
birch-brightened hills, families from Brazil and Iowa, 
from Durham and Ceylon—and from, in fact, 44 lands 
—enjoyed each other’s company. In the evenings and 
over luncheon tables, Rotary folk talked about reci- 
pes, sports, scenery, clothes, favorite songs, and, most 
especially, Rotary. With it all, they built friendships 
to last far, far longer than their nine intensive days. 
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A kiss and a bow: Brazil’s incoming Direc- 
tor Imbassahy de Mello greets Mrs. Stamp 
W ortley, wife of the English Director (rear). 


These happy visitors come from India, 
Pakistan, and Peru: Director Nitish 
C. Laharry, Mrs. Chinoy, Past RI Presi- 
dent Fernando Carbajal, and incom- 
ing District Governor Yussuff Chinoy. 





@ Blind Rivet. A new rivet gives a fin- 
ished-head appearance, blind-fastening 
wood or metal pieces together. It is ap- 
plicable from one side of the job, per- 
mits unusual assembly speed, and at- 
taches with a high degree of pull-up 
exerted in bringing parts together. An 
ordinary hammer can be used to drive 
the pin, extending the four prongs to 
form a blind head against the interior 
surface. Many other rivets produce this 
effect, but none of them so simply as 
this one. 


B® Automatic Ice Maker. Flake ice 
duced by a new process is so economical 
that companies are now enjoying a 
saving up to 80 percent. The 
pure it does not upset precise chemical 
blends and is so fragile it not 
damage the mixing machine. It pro- 
vides one-third more refrigeration for 
chemical processes where block ice has 
to be crushed. Best of all, a single ma- 
chine can produce more than a ton of it 
in an hour. 


pro- 


ice 1S so 


does 


@ Fork Lift Truck. Recently intro- 
fork lift truck which 
comes equipped with an automatic 
brake-setting device. When the op- 
erator climbs off the machine, the 
seat snaps up slightly, putting on the 
parking brakes. Three minutes later 
a time-delay relay shuts off the en- 
gine to cut maintenance costs. 


duced is a 


@ Steel Stepladders. Newly introduced 
steel stepladders which are very strong 
and are available in three-, four-, 
and six-step sizes are equipped with 
casters so that they can be easily moved 
from place to place. The 
matically disengage when anyone 
on the nonslip step plates, and reéngage 
when the person Rubber- 
tipped legs grip for firm 
support. 


two-, 


casters auto- 


ste ps 
steps off. 


the floor 


@ All but the Jump. From wastes of the 
salmon-canning industry, 
sea-gull food since trapping first began 
in the cold waters of Puget 
Alaska, a State of Washington biochem 
ist is creating a plant stimulant so con- 
centrated that a single quart 
equivalent of 60 pounds of organic o1 
average-analysis fertilizer, and a 
of great beauty and 
The plant stimulant is 
proved superior to all other leaf-spray 
plant foods in tests conducted by ama 
teur gardeners, bulb growers, 
commercial growers of 
berries for freezing and 
mon leather has developed as a result 
of skinning and boning machines which 
in a single operation remove the entire 
skin and backbone of 
fancy pack. The big skins finish 


doomed as 


Sound and 


is the 


eather 
tensile strength. 


have 


said to 


and big 
and 


Sal- 


produce 


canning 


Saimon ror a 


out as 


40 


) 
| Listas to we ONNLE 
L 


al N 


BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


a leather similar to fine reptile, the 
minute pockets in which the scales are 
held creating a two-dimensional surface 
which polishes to an effect of great rich- 
The tensile strength of salmon 
skin is 20,000 pounds per square inch. 
sefore these new developments, 35 per- 
cent of salmon was called “waste.” Now 
it looks like everything will be used but 
the jump. 


ness. 


@ Modelling Plastic. Children love to 
model clay, putty, or, better still, a new 
modelling plastic. A kit is now available 
that furnishes this material in highly 
colored basic shapes which can be mod- 
elled into airplanes, elephants, or any- 
thing else. The finished object can be 
baked in an oven for 15 minutes to 
harden and can be painted. However, 
until it is baked, the vinyl! plastic “clay” 
retains its moldability. 


@ Plastic Bag. A new plastic travel and 
storage bag whose four range 
from 42 to 72 inches in length is closed 
by a new plastic zipper fastener (a Dan- 
ish invention) which has no teeth or 
metal parts and is guaranteed never to 
stick or j It keeps out moisture, 


sizes 


jam. 
moths, and dust. Garments can be sealed 
in and hung in an automobile—no re- 
pressing is necessary. A bag is said to 
last for years and will stand rough treat- 
ment. 


@ Spray-On Bandage. A recently intro- 
duced liquid surgical dressing can be 
sprayed from a dispenser to form a 
transparent film over the injury. Burns 
and wounds can be treated in less than 


one-tenth the time required for other 
methods. This dressing was first used 
by the U. S. Air Force. The bomb-type 
can sprays evenly over the injured area 
and the transparent film adheres to the 
skin, keeping contamination out and 
body liquids in. The flexible character 
of the new dressing permits early exer- 
cise of the injured parts. It is compact, 
is easy to use, and requires a minimum 
of storage space and time for the 
treatment. The dressing is being made 
available for professional use only. 


@ Golfing Accessory. Missing putts 
on the golf course? A new product 
which can be compared to a gun 
sight reduces the scope of vision to 
such an extent that correct contact 
with the ball is a certainty. It elimi- 
nates the two most common causes 
of missed putts, reduces the element 
of error in putting about 80 percent. 
It is affixed to the blade of any putter 
with a special cement, making it a 
solid metal-to-metal bond. The en- 
tire unit measures about 2'4 inches 
and weighs only five-eighths of an 
ounce. It is said to be the greatest 
golf development the 
shaft. 


since steel 


@ Flooded-Motor Drier. A newly intro- 
duced water-displacing chemical pene- 
trates minute pores and crevices, drives 
out moisture, and forms a hard micro- 
scopic water-repellent and rust-preven- 
tive film. With it, flooded motors or en- 
gines can be thoroughly dried out and 
ready for operation in a few minutes 
and the flooded equipment put back in 
operation in 15 to 20 minutes after ap- 
plication. Prompt application stops dan- 
ger of rust and corrosion, providing 
protection for goods in transit or stor- 
age, or between processing operations 
* * * 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


A play pen in motion, with motoring comfort and safety for the youngster. A metal 
platform levels the rear seat of the car like a living-room floor, providing both a 
play area and sleeping facilities. A telescopic width adjustment permits a passenger 
to ride in the back seat and, in addition, have a platform for the small ones. 
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Glenn C. Mead— 
AN APPRECIATION 


By GUY GUNDAKER 


President of Rotary International, 1923-24 


| T IS ONLY a few weeks since the Ro- 
tary Club of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
paused one Wednesday noon to honor 
its dear friend and member Glenn Clay- 
ton Mead—the 84-year-old lawyer who 
had been the C first President in 
910 and who two later had be- 
come the first international President of 
Rotary. 

Now, so soon after 


ub’s 


years 


the glorious trib- 
it Wednesday noon by 


ite paid him tl 
s 600 fellow members and by scores 
from other Clubs, Glenn 
you must know by 
peacefully away on the 
1954, in Lankeneau 
In his passing 
of the wisest, ablest, 
knew—and I 
friend who for 40 years 


Visitors 
Mead is gone. Fora 
now, Glenn slept 
norning of May 24 
Hospital in Philadelphia. 
Rotary has lo 

dest men it have 

a persona 
been “my father in Rotary” and who 
ore recently became my “rainy-day 
end.” Whenever it rained, I would 
ight drop in—and soon 
taxi at the front door. 

Glenn was the right man to succeed 
Paul Harris,” Chesley R. Perry* has 

ritten, “for he gave to the organiza- 
tion the commonsense which 

is its outstanding need at that partic- 
\ brief glance at Glenn’s 
early show the origin of his 
great commonsense. Glenn was born 
and raised on a farm which his parents 
had hewn from the wilderness in Erie 
County, Pennsy From the hard 
simplicity of life on that farm; from 
his father, who had fought in the U. S. 
War later died from 
wounds sustained in it; and from his 
mother, who had been a schoolteacher, 
Glenn learned the direct approach to 
vork and life. Exeter Academy in New 
Hampshire graduated him in 1887; Har- 
him cum laude four 


xpect Glenn m 
would be 


tnere 


prac tica 


ar moment.” 
years May 


vanila. 


Civil and who 


graduated 
later. 
From then on and henceforth Phila- 
delphia was to be his home. There he 
was admitted to the bar in 1900. There 
he served as assistant city solicitor un- 
ler four of our most famous legal minds. 
There he used his great skill to expedite 
streets, mercantile 
railroad stations. 
For years and and in fact until 
his death, Glenn was Philadelphia coun- 
sel for the Reading Railroad. Not long 
igo a Reading executive told me that 
\ Glenn Mead contract was always a 
perfect contract. Mr. Mead never made 


vard 


years 


the improvement ol 
centers, housing, and 


years, 


mistake.” 
* Rotary’s Secretary 1910-42. 
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Did you know—even the 
many of you who knew him 
well—that Glenn became 
a Rotarian by the toss of 
a coin? It is true. In 1910 
six bachelors lived togeth- 
er on Spruce Street in our 
city. At dinner 
ning one of them 
W. Warren Shaw 
a new club he 
heard about 
City. It 
tary Club and it had been 
started by one of his old 


one eve- 
named 
told of 
had just 
in New York 


was called a Ro- 


U. of Vermont classmates at the sugges- 
tion of another classmate named Paul P. 
Harris, settled in Chicago. “It 
would seem, fellows,” said Shaw, “that 
we have the Club 
We have a shoe 


who'd 


makings of a Rotary 
right here man, an en 
gineer, a life-insurance man, and a voice 
teacher—but we have two lawyers! 
How could we solve that?” The two law- 
yers were Glenn C. Mead and John E 
Gensemer. When someone proposed flip- 
ping a coin to make the choice, Glenn 
won—and became the organizer and 
first President of the Rotary Club of 
Philadelphia. Later on John Gensemer 
organized and became the first president 
of the Philadelphia Lions Club. 

Founder Paul Harris and Secretary 
Ches Perry had done wonders in advanc- 
ing the National Association of Rotary 
Clubs during Paul’s two terms (1910-12) 
as President. Rotary’s growth had in- 
deed been so rapid that many important 
details had had to be ignored. It was 
into this intriguing situation that dele- 
gates to the Duluth Convention in 1912 
thrust Glenn Mead. They had just 
changed the name of the organization 
to the International 
tary Clubs, and they named Glenn Pres- 
ident. 


Association of Ro- 


Soon Glenn and Ches were at work on 
standardization of such items as the 
emblem, the Association letterhead, the 
membership card—these following the 
forms used in the Philadelphia Club. 
Soon they were deep in the problem of 
financing THE RoTARIAN, which Ches had 
started with official blessing but without 
an appropriation. A tornado ripped 
through Omaha, Nebraska, and terrible 
floods hit Dayton, Ohio, and Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, during Glenn’s year. Ap- 
pealing to the Clubs for relief funds, 
Glenn saw $26,000 flow in—and thus be- 
gan the first relief work the Clubs of 
Rotary had undertaken corporatively. 


Glenn Mead, of Philadelphia, Pa., President of Ro- 
tary International in 1912-13, who died May 24, 1954. 


work was far great 
President Allen D 
said, “The 


marks Glenn for a to see 


But Glenn’s great 
er than these Past 
Albert put it so we 
thing that 
is that he 
a fairly 
wove the Clubs. He g: ! i 
adhesion as they 

When his ¢ 
tion of 1913 in Buffalo, 
table 
tary Clubs.” 


when fhe 


federated scattered Clubs into 


strong brotherhood. He inter- 
much 
were to accept 


yavel closed the Conven 
there was a veri 


Internationa Association of Ro- 


than his 

contribution was Glenn's 
Chairman in 1914-15 of Ro 
Committee on Phi 
Polling the 130 


In some ways even greate) 
Presidentia 
service as 
tary’s Internationa 
losophy and Education 
Clubs on their understanding of Rotary, 
he and his Committee laid the ground 
work for the 
and characterizes oul 
world organization today Later, in 
1921, he served with specia 
on the famed “Committee of 31” 
drafted new Constitutional 
for Rotary International. 

If you should visit the 
Corry, Pennsylvania, you will find there 
a Mead Avenue Mead Park—the 
latter a 53-acre woodland which has be- 


amazing uniformity of aim 
action which 
distinction 
which 


aocuments 
ittle town of 
and a 


come one of the finest recreation centers 
in the section. Glenn gave that park to 
the town of his boyhood, stipulating that 
it be named Bear Park. But the 
townsfolk Phila- 
delphia They have 
something by which to this 
native son. We who are Rotarians need 
no park by which to 
Clayton Mead. We 
Rotary fellowship which is fu 


Lake 
overruled the gentle 
lawver wanted to 
remembet 
remember Glenn 
have a world-wide 
of order, 
high good com- 
Of each of these Glenn Mead 
he had to Rotary 
* * * 


Past President Allen D. Albert, of Paris. 
Illinois, represented Rotary International in 
the Mead services (see page 4) 


decency, purpose, and 
monsense 


brought a 
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Here’s a swing at golf with a long follow-through 


at other outdoor Summertime reading. 


By JOHN T. 


\\ ITH the golf season in full swing 


(no pun intended), let’s head our book- 
shelf this month with a handful of golf- 
ing books. 

I should think any golfer would get 
some chuckles out of Bill O’Malley’s 
Golf Fore Fun—also any golfer’s wife 
It’s a book of cartoons, widely varied 
but alike in finding the fun in golfing 
foibles and misfortunes. My Partner, Ben 
Hogan, hy Jimmy Demaret, is a lively 
biography and character sketch of one 
of the game’s great. The Golf Secret, by 
H. A. Murray, is a step-by-step presen- 
tation of a way to better your game, 
recommended by pro Algy Esterbrook 

Many Rotarians give no small 
their time during the Summer to games 
and outdoor amusements of youngsters. 
The Complete Picnic Book, by John E 


Shallcross, gives rules and directions for 


part of 


more than 200 games and contests suit 
able for entertainment at children’s pi 

Many of them are new—at least 
new variations of old games—and sound 
like fun. How You Can Play Junior 
League Baseball, by Whitney Martin 
and John McCallum, is written for boys, 


nics. 


and tells how to choose a position on a 
team and how to play each position. It 


also gives details of Little League base- 
ball organization. It will be a helpfu 
book for anyone who is interested in a 


small boys’ baseball team. 
* * *- 


The gardening season is at its height, 
too, and though most gardeners are too 
busy to read garden books now, it may 
be well to note some of the new ones 
for the inevitable rainy day. Daylilies 
and How to Grow Them, by Ben Arthur 
Davis, strikes me as especially sensible 
and complete. 
don’t 
among these most generous and unde- 
this 


revelation. Roses, by Roy E. 


If by any chance you 
know the recent developments 
manding plants, book will be a 
Shepherd, 
and Annuals, by Ann Roe Robbins, are 
attractive, inexpensive, and dependable 
books, primarily for the beginning gar- 
dener. 


There’s a wealth of friendly, 


usable advice on practica every aspect 


of gardening and ornamental planting 
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in Ray Koon’s Out in the Open, a book 
I recommend warmly. Mr. Koon is di- 
rector of the Waltham Field Station of 
the University of Massachusetts, and 
writer of a gardeners’ column in the 
Boston Traveler. 

Farming with Nature, by Joseph A. 
Cocannouer, is an especially well-writ- 


ten and suggestive volume on 


soil management and improvement, by 


richly 


one of the greatest leaders and teachers 
this field. The Secret of the 

Henry T. Northen 

Rebecca Northen, is a book to buy now 


Green 
Thumb, by and 
and have ready for long Winter eve- 
nings. It is a wide-ranging exploration 
of the scientific backgrounds of garden- 
facts and principles which ac- 
things that 
Clear and 
text, good arrangement, and many well- 


ing—the 
count for the lappen in 
our gardens. authoritative 
selected pictures make this a richly in- 
formative volume. 

Summer is travel time for many of us, 
offer varying but 


too Recent books 


pleasing introductions to several regions 
of the United States. A Goat’s-Eye View 
of the Black Hills, by Archer B. Gil- 
fillan, is a collection of stories, anec- 
dotes, and personal essays that add up 
to an individual and delightful presen- 
tation of one of the most interesting 
Home Below 
Grace Jordan, is an 


regions of the country. 
Hell’s Canyon, by 
engaging personal account of expe- 
riences in one of the most spectacular 
regions of Idaho—sheep ranching and 
raising a family in the mile-deep gorge 
of the Snake River. An especially read- 
able journal of travel in Texas more 
than a century ago is that of Francis 
Sheridan, edited by Willis W. Pratt un- 
der the title Galveston Island; Sheridan 
was an Irishman in the British diplo- 
matic service, and he wrote with humor 


and with keen observation. 
- * - 


Someone has done an exceptional job 
of editing, and a lot of people have put 
in a lot of hard 
Magnificent Whistle 
tial volume which marks the centenary 
of Mendota, This will 
make this town of some 5,000 people 


work, to produce 


Stop—the substan- 
Illinois. book 
mean more both to the present genera- 
The Yazoo, 
by Frank E. Smith, is the latest and one 
“Rivers of 


series of regional books. The 


tion and to those to come. 


of the very best in the great 
America” 
Yazoo Valley of Mississippi, from the 
Tennessee line to Vicksburg, is one of 
regions of the 


the most individual 


United States. The author is a lifelong 
resident of the Valley, a former news- 
paperman and now a member of Con- 
In this book he 


gress combines early 

















The Old Country Store, by Gerald Carson, recreates a nostalgic atmosphere of male 
fellowship in an American equivalent of the English pub in days of scoop-and-weigh, 
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history, description, and 
way that makes 
deeply interesting reading. 

Official Handbook offers 
in a single compact volume a broad de- 
scriptive modern Britain: 
political, industrial, social. It offers both 
the prospective visitor and the general 
possible range of 
authoritative information. The Castles 
Britain, by Sidney Toy, de- 
construction and narrates 
the history of than 100 British 
It throws much light on the 
way in the days of the 
castle builders, and on the way the wars 
fought in these castles 
played a leading part. Alike noteworthy 
are the excellent and numerous illustra- 
tions in this book and its clear, straight- 
forward style. London after Dark, by 
Fabian of the Yard, is an account of the 
world within a world which is London’s 
element, and of the work of 
Especially interesting are a 
number of true murder stories. 

The 1954 editions of Year Book and 
Guide to Southern Africa and Year Book 
and Guide to East Africa make engross- 
ing reading even for the stay-at-home 
For the tourist or 
would be invalu- 
able, with their excellent arrangement 
and full information on hotels, trans- 
portation, and travel regulations as well 


and modern 


social analysis in a 
Britain: An 


survey of 


reader the widest 
of Great 
scribes the 
more 
castles. 
people lived 


were which 


criminal 
the police. 


traveller, I’ve found. 
business visitor they 


as their rich historical, descriptive, and 
statistical data. Each has an atlas sec- 
tion with many up-to-date maps in color. 
In Before the African Storm, a British 
journalist, John Cookson, attempts to 
analyze the deeply disturbing tensions 
in the African continent today. The 
Desert Watches, by Wilson MacArthur, 
is the story of a crossing of the Sahara, 
by the author and his wife, in an unde- 
pendable car: genuine adventure in to- 
ll told. 

* > * 

China Trader, by A. H. Rasmussen, 
relates in lively fashion impressions and 
which 
Asia receives signifi- 
cant interpretation in two personal nar- 
ratives which supplement each other. 
to the Yalu, "Mark 
Clark, commander-in-chief for 
the United Nations in the Far East, tells 
the story of the Korean War as he saw 
it, in a clean-cut, candid military narra- 
tive. General Dean's Story, as told to 
William L. 
William F. Dean, is a remarkable book. 


day’s world, we 


adventures in an Asia is gone 


forever. Today’s 


In From the Danube 
former 


Worden by Major General 


An intimate personal narrative of har- 
rowing experience, it is completely free 
from any hint of sentimentality or self- 
pity. It seems to me especially valuable 
in its positive illumination of the men- 
tality which confronts the free world 
in Asia—and of the age-old economic 
and social conditions which lie behind 
that mentality 
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Zapotec, by Helen Augur, is called on 
the book jacket “an affectionate portrait 
of Southern Mexico”; certainly its qual- 
ity is such as to make the reader de- 
termine to see for himself, sometime, 
the places and the people the book de- 
scribes. Miss Augur’s account is espe- 
cially successful in relating the South- 
ern Mexico of today to the cultural his- 
tory of its remote past. 

Perhaps the most important book in 
this month’s list is one you can buy for 


50 cents: Break Down the Walls, by 


y Dane puiwt mw 


Ta Ane \ 
j cE \ . 


AA 
y 
o me . 


“Yeah, but | know what you were thinking!” 


One of the delightful cartoon panels 
from Bill O’Malley’s Golf Fore Fun, 
which pokes a deft pen at the foibles 
of the followers of the gentle game. 


John Bartlow Martin. It is a study of 
prisons and their problems in the 
United States, focused on the Jackson, 
Most of 
us have long since learned, as individ- 
bettered 


Michigan, prison riot of 1952. 


matters aren't 
If we have a diffi- 


uals, that bad 
by procrastination. 
cult and unpleasant job to do, the 
sooner we tackle it, the better. But col- 
lectively we tend to adopt the childish 
attitudes of postponement and political 
expediency toward the terrible problems 
of our prisons. John Bartlow Martin 
states those problems in the concrete 
terms of actual men and events, and 
arrives at conclusions that place real 
responsibility—in the light of self-inter- 
est alone—on every mature citizen of 
the United States. 
a 

The two books that have given me 
the richest and most sustained personal 
pleasure, in all of our long shelf this 
month, are alike in being books of social 
history. The Old Country Store, by 


Gerald Carson, no doubt has its strong- 
est appeal for those men and women 
who, like myself, 
stores of the cracker-barrel days. But 


remember country 
I don’t see how any discerning reader 
could fail to enjoy the wealth of lore, 
the actual texture of interests and occu- 
pations as revealed in the contents and 
management of rural stores, which Mr. 
Carson has collected in this wholly en- 
joyable book. It is the product of gen- 
uine and extensive scholarship, of thor- 
ough study of old account books, old ad- 
vertisements, all possible sources of in- 
formation. It is well organized, and ad- 
mirably written. 

Weapons, by Edward Tunis, is a hand- 
some big book with pictures on every 
page. It is hard to decide whether Mr. 
Tunis is better as a draftsman or as a 
writer: he is admirable in both fields. 
His drawings trace the history and de- 
velopment of weapons, as used in hunt- 
ing and in war, from the sling to the 
rocket. They are precise, clear, immedi- 
ately interesting. They are accompanied 
by text that is a marvel of conciseness, 
Whether he is 
advantages of 


vitality, and adequacy. 
discussing the relative 
the longbow and the crossbow and their 
influence on warfare, or the first stages 
in the development of firearms, or the 
fascinating artillery of the Romans, Mr. 
points 


Tunis makes his 


clearly and holds his reader’s attention. 


unfailingly 


Weapons seems to me a book for family 
enjoyment and one of lasting value. My 


6-year-old grandson and I both find it 


highly enjoyable. 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Golf Fore Fun, Bill O'Malley (Prentice- 
Hall, $1.95).—My Partner, Ben Hoygan, 
Jimmy Demaret (McGraw-Hill, $2.95).— 
The Golf Secret, H. A. Murray (Emmerson 
$2.50).—The Complete Picnic Book, John E 
Shallcross ( Barnes, $3).—How You Can Play 
Little League Baseball, Whitney Martin and 
John McCallum (Prentice-Hall, $2.75) Day- 
lilies, Ben Arthur Davis (Tupper & Love, 
Atlanta, Ga., $3.50) Roses, Roy E. Shep 
herd (Rinehart, $1.50).—Annuals, Ann Roe 
Robbins (Rinehart, $1.50).—Out in_ the 
Open, Ray Koon (Little, Brown, $2.95).— 
Farming with Nature, Joseph A. Cocannouer 
(University of Oklahoma Press, $2.95).— 
The Secret of the Green Thumb, Henry T 
Northen and Rebecca Northen (Ronald, $5). 
—A Goat'’s-Eye View of the Black Hills, 
Archer B. Gilfillan (Dean & Dean, Rapid 
City, So. Dak., $1.50). —Home Below Hell's 
Canyon, Grace Jordan (Crowell, $3.50).— 
Galveston Island, Francis Sheridan (Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, $3.50).—Magnificent 
Whistle Stop (Mendota Centennial Commit- 
tee, Mendota, Il., $4.35). 

The Yazoo, Frank E. Smith (Rinehart, 
$4) .—Britain: An Official Handbook (British 
Information Services, $2).—The Castles of 
Great Britain, Sidney Toy (British Book 
Centre, $5.50).—London after Dark, Fabian 
of the Yard (British Book Centre, $3.50).— 
Year Book and Guide to Southern Africa, 
1954 (H. W. Wilson, $3).—Year Book and 
Guide to East Africa, 1954 (H. W. Wilson, 
$3).—Before the African Storm, John Cook- 
son (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50).—The Desert 
Watches, Wilson MacArthur (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50).—China Trader, A. H. Rasmussen 
(Crowell, $3.95).—F rom the Danube to the 
Yalu, Mark Clark (Harper, $5).—General 
Dean's Story (Viking, $5).—Zapotec, Helen 
Augur (Doubleday, $4.50).—Break Down 
the Walls, John Bartlow Martin (Ballantine 
50 cents).—The Old Country Store, Gerald 
Carson (Oxford, $5).—Weapons, Edwin Tu- 
nis (World, $4.95). 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


Gustav 
West 


One Gift Heifer 
Now Numbers Two 


German 


Mauch 


is 


tfarm- 


er with a iot ol 


some 
Rotarians 
of WEST 
came to help F 
that bi 
The 

settled on theil 
and 


itude in his heart for 
never They are 
small Pennsylvania town 
and how they 
Mauch is a story 
Springtime of °53. 
had just 
near HARTHAUSEN, 


seen. 


goes 
Mauch 
rented 


were facet 


men he 

in the 
YORK, 

‘armel 
ick to 


family 


farm 
] wi 


many problems, one of which was 


farm's 
was no money 
this 
entered 


production. The 
sick and there 
more cattle. At 
YorkK Rotary Club 
It had sent a heifer to Germ 
international! gift, 

was offered to Farmer Mau 

he said, gift from | 

oh, how we all loved this 
called the “Ami-cow’’— ndship 
and recently it 
this story of internationa 
giving birth to a heifer 
Mauch has reported that 
a healthy one, and that “n 
her without caressing he) 


point 


goodwi 


“like a 


y } 
end 


added a nev 


Friendly Links 
over Rio Grande 
its mout 
Gulf of Mexico, 
munities of EDINBURG, 
TERREY, Mexico. The Rotary 
like others on eithe1 
Rio Grande, 
strengthen an already strong 
friendship and 
tween the U.S.A. and 
joint project of the 
exchange of 
veins College in 
terrey Technolog 
Pan 


are the Roti 


TEX.. 


several 
are working 
gsoodwi exXI1stl 
Mexico. A 
two Clubs w 
EDINBURG an 
College. Fi 


ical 


Photo: Toront 


Pinned to the toy-sized cabin 


handed to a crippled lad is a 


friends! 


students attending 


American students spent three 


two cows 


cOoW 


ing to 


lip by 


recent 
as an 
Pan 
1 Mon- 
the 


days 


» Telegram 


being 
$2,500 


check donated to the Ontario Society 


for Crippled Children by the 
Club of Leaside, Ont., Canada. 
part of a $7,500 pledge for a 


Summer cabin. Rotarian B. Telford and 


Rotary 
It is 
14-bed 


M. Rector, 1953-54 Club President, pre- 


sented check to R. W. Hopper ( 
Toronto Rotarian and Society 
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right), 


officer. 


in MONTERREY as guests of the Rotary 
Club there. A short time later the Mon- 
TERREY students arrived in Epinsure for 

visit. In both instances the students 
stayed in the Rotarians, and, 
ated by a Club spokesman, “they 
into the life of the families and 
community, and firsthand 
bout their neighbors the 
Grande,” 


homes of 
is re 
entered 
the learned 


across Rio 


Things a-Humming Behind activities 
in Busy Neepawa ranging from auc- 
tion sales to square 
dancing in NEEPAWA, MAN., CANADA, 
find the Rotary Club working hard 
the spearhead. having or- 
ganized a group for square dancing with 
n than 100 members, the Club re- 
cently held a farmers’ night to which 
member brought a farmer guest, 
also conducted its annual 
elephant” auction sale to 
nds for its service activities. In the 
youth field, it sent a high-school student 
to WINNIPEG, MAN., CANADA, to attend a 
on the United Nations, 
and it has provided the leadership for 
uliding a tourist at- 
traction and reserve water supply. Other 
projects were reported in progress, with 
thers being planned. 


Besides 
ore 
each 


and it 


“white 


second 


raise 


yveek 


ong course 


12-acre lake as a 


hundreds 
motion-pic- 


Spur Town Action? Among the 
Here's One Way! Of U. 5. 
ture theaters that 


their doors last year was one 


had been operating for 


} 
ciosed 


that almost 20 


Graphic 


In Meadville, Pa., some 215 school pa- 
trol members know their job well, and 
the man who trains them is Edward E. 
Humphrey (left), a local policeman. 
For his good work he is receiving a 
certificate of appreciation from Nor- 
man Babcock, 1953-54 President of the 
Meadville Club, sponsor of a safety pro- 
gram among 12 grade and high schools, 


years in NEwTon, Pa., a town of 2,000 
population. It didn’t remain shuttered 
for long, however, and behind its open- 
ing is the story of some civic-spirited 
action by the Newton Rotary Club. 
Organized in 1953, the Club lost no 
time in surveying its community’s 
needs, and then to help meet those needs 
it established a Community Welfare 
Council as a nonprofit corporation to 
funds and trusts to be spent 
the community. It was 
that purchased the old 
house and reopened it on a non- 
Head of the Council is 
George E. Otto, 1953-54 Rotary Club 
President, who said that the theater was 
reopened “for the over-all the 
comm and to provide wholesome 
recre for young people.” Now 
the Council plans for other com- 
munity-betterment undertakings, includ- 
ing the restoration of a 
donated by William Penn. 


recelve 
for the 
this Council 
movie 
profit 


good of 


basis. 


good of 
unity 
ation our 
has 


town square 


As the 
introduce 


time came to 
the 
er at a meeting of 
BRIDGETON, N. J., not 
words were heard: “Our 
speaker today is Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States.”’ Then, 
though the President was many miles 
away at the U. S. Capitol in WaAsHING- 
ron, D. C., he did deliver the Club’s ad- 
dress for the meeting—through the 
kilocycles and ether 
was President Eisenhow- 
the U 
and a 


‘Our Speaker for 
Today Is...’ speak- 
the Rotary Club of 


iong ago, 


these 


magic of 
The 
er’s “State of 
Cons 


gress, 


waves. 
occasion 
nion” message to 
special radio hook-up 
the BRIDGETON - Rotary 
meeting room. Later a let- 
as sent to the President, thanking 
him for being the Club’s and 
a reply the White 


brought it to 
Club’s } 


ote! 
ter W 
“speaker,” 
House was 


from re- 


ceived. 

Aid to Crippled To give crippled chil- 
Tykes? Yes, Sir! dren hours of 
ure and to help them 


pleas- 


overcome their handicaps are twin goals 
Rotary ub. For 
SHoREs, MICH., not 


aimed at by many a 
example, in St. CLAIR 


Changing hands here is $1,322, a dona- 
tion of the Rotary Club of Sarasota, 
Fla., to a local crippled children’s hos- 
pital called “Happiness House.” W er- 
ner Kannenberg (left), 1953-54 Club 
President, presents the check to W.T. 
Teague, head of the hospital’s board. 
Built under Rotary sponsorship, the 
hospital has received financial help 
from the Sarasota Club for nine years. 
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ong ago the Rotary Club held its an- 
nual dinner dance and good food and 
fellowship were enjoyed by some 500 
happy persons, but the happiest of all 
were the crippled children who would 
benefit from the proceeds. ... In PETONE, 
NEW ZEALAND, some handicapped young: 
sters had a joyous day out-of-doors re- 
cently when local Rotarians and theil 
ves arranged a lawn party for them 
on the grounds of a new home for the 
andicapped. Ice cream was on the 
menu, of course, as it always is. 
Much was learned about crippled- 
children work in ALVINSTON, ONT., CAN 
ADA, a short time ago, when the Rotary 
Club held an Easter Seal banquet at- 
tended by more than 200 persons. In 
addition to hearing the director of the 
Ontario Society for Crippled Children 
speak about the organization’s work, 
the guests were shown a color film 
bout hospital care and treatment. The 
evening also raised more than $200 for 
the crippled-children fund. ... Enriched 
$100 recently was the Wyoming So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
the Rotary Club of THERMOPOLIs, 
Wro., donated that sum to the organ- 
zation’s president The 'THERMOPOLIS 
ib is also a ting the Society in its 
ylans to build a training center for the 


andicapped 


Fresh Views Rise The business prob- 
at Bakery Meeting ‘ems of the other 
fellow were scrutl- 
nized in BEATRICE, NEBR., recently by 
Rotarians of two communities, who 
earned something about the bakery 
business—and more about the responsi- 
yilities they share in common. They met 
—these Nebraska Rotarians of BEATRICE 
ind FarrBury—at the baking company 
f a BEATRICE member, and there some 
100 of them were taken on a tour of the 
plant. They saw the “mixers” in opera- 
tion, the precision control of heat and 
humidity, the baking process, and other 
yperations, in addition to learning much 
bout the retail-buying habits of the 
people who trade in their area. Fellow- 
ship, too, soared high as these neighbor- 
ing Rotarians sat down to enjoy a 
uncheon in the company’s large garage. 
As they ate, they exchanged views on 
the bakery business and their own busi- 
nesses, and the merchant taught the 
awyer something—and vice versa. 


Sherbrooke Fair Since 1931 the Ro- 


Sets a Record tary Club of SHER- 
BROOKE, QUE., CANADA, 


1 an annua! fair to raise funds 
helping crippled children in Sher- 
brooke and surrounding communities. 
The most recent fair was the 22d—a 
three-day event that required a lot of 
hard work by all Club members and 
many non-Rotarians, but the results 
made it all worth while. After it was all 
over and the booths dismantled, this 
fact came out of the treasurer’s figures: 
the 22d fair was the most profitable ever 
held. It had netted more than $11,000, 
with one booth alone grossing nearly 
$3,000. It also brought the total profit 
figure netted from all the fairs to $141,- 
000, an amount, excluding the most re- 
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Phot Redwood City Tridune 
In these cartons are 9.100 pounds of books—7,000 of them—collected by the Ro- 
tary Club of Redwood City, Calif., for Korean school children. Local high schools 
codperated in the project. Here a student. teachers, and Rotarians present the vol- 
umes to Young Han Choo (right), Korean Consul General in San Francisco, Calif. 


nen TE 


More boxes for Korea! They're for these youngsters of a Seoul orphanage who eager 
ly await their opening. Containing clothes, toys, vitamin tablets, and school supplies, 
they were sent by the Rotary Clubs of Elgin and Waukegan, Ill., and other organiza- 
tions in those cities, in response to an appeal by Lieut. G. H. Rovelstad (center), 
an Elgin Rotarian on military duty in Korea. Cash donations were also forwarded. 
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At a youth camp 18 miles from Wagga Wagga, Australia, stands this new mess hall 
and kitchen erected by the Wagga Wagga Rotary Club. Rotarians and guests are pres- 
ent for the hall's dedication and presentation of camp to the National Fitness Council. 
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Nor far from Michigan’s Saginaw 
Bay is the manufacturing and farm- 
ing community of Midland—a neat 
collection of homes, busi 
nesses, churches, and some 14,000 en- 
ergetic people. As you would expect 
in a city this size, traffic safety gets 
considerable attention there, but not 
only in such official quarters as the 
Mayor’s office and the police depart- 
ment. Safety on Midland’s streets is 
accepted as everyone's and 
shouldering its share of the respon- 
sibility is the city’s 74-man Rotary 
Club. 

When the Rotary Club 
make traffic safety one of its 
munity Service projects, Club mem- 
bers asked themselves, “What is the 
best way to improve our city’s safety 
record, and to promote driving 
among our neighbors?” Their an- 
swer was that “a good traffic-safety 
record results from self-policing by 
motorcar drivers ... Rotarians should 
set a good example for others to fo 
The Club’s planners began a 


messages 


streets, 


job, 


decided to 
Com- 


safe 


low.” 
series of one-minute safety 
at each weekly meeting. An 
program is devoted once a 


entire 


year to 





Take a Page from Midland 


Does your community’s traffic safe- 
ty record need improving? Few 
are what they should be, and one 
way to better them is outlined be- 
It’s a Rotary Club project in 
city, and it’s helping 
out of driving. 
your Club? 


low. 
a Michigan 
to take the 
Is it an 


risk 


idea for 


traffic safety. Recently, for example, 
the Club looked at traffic safety three 
ways: the Chairman examined it 
from the average citizen’s viewpoint, 
the chief of police discussed enforce- 
ment problems, and a Traffic Court 
judge looked at it through the eyes 
of one who passes sentence on viola- 


tors. A film short on automobile safe- 
ty climaxed the meeting. 

To focus wider attention on 
driving habits, a daily five-minute 
radio broadcast is sponsored by the 
Citizens’ Traffic Safety Committee 
headed by Rotarian Gilbert A. Cur- 
rie, Jr. These tape-recorded programs 
are usually interviews on safety— 
often with Rotarian interviewees. 

Direct results of a campaign like 
this are hard to trace—but you might 
be interested to know that traffic- 
accident rates in Midland are going 
aown 


good 








cent profit, which has been distributed 
to many organizations active in work 
for needy and crippled children 
raising funds to aid youngsters, the fair 
brings Sherbrooke folks closer together 
as they work for a common cause. As 
a Club spokesman put it, “An important 
result is the development of community 
spirit and codéperation on the part of 
volunteer helpers and the public 


sesides 


bicycle riders 


Minnesota Kids As 
l the 


Get a Brake wheel 


streets of 


down 
EAST GRAND 
MINN., nowadays, they take no 
chances with 


are 


ForKs, 
split-second 
and the motorists 
ful of them. This attitude 
toward safety is the result of the local 
Rotary Club’s recent campaign to make 
“bike” riding safer. Posters in windows, 
radio 


motorcars, 
especlaily Care- 


sharpened 


newspaper articles and editorials, 
proclaime: the 
paign slogan, “Give the Kid a I 
and all described the right way 

a bicycle. Educators coéperated by 
proving safety skits for a radio 


broadcasts—all 
ride 


ap- 


schoo 
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program, and the local Toastmasters 
Club brought the goals of the campaign 
to hundreds by having its members 
“bike” safety before local 
The Rotary Club 
sponsored a “scotch-lighting” project 
which put luminous tape on the front 
and back of all bicycles. 


speak on 


groups. also co- 


In Northern France, 
at the University of 
Lille, plans are now 
taking shape for a series of Summer 
that will bring students there 
from many lands, and the near-by Ro- 
tary Club of BoULOGNE-sUR-MER-LE Tovu- 
QuET is planning, too, for the young vis- 
tors it will have. As it did in the Sum- 
mer of °53, this French Club hopes to 
make these Summer holidays a time for 
building lasting friendships among the 
outh of several nations. To do so last 
vear, it raised 150,000 francs for tours 
ind entertainment of some 150 students 
from England, Scotland, Germany, Swe- 
den, Italy, Poland, The Netherlands, and 
the United States. At the end of their 


Making the Most 
of the Summer 


courses 


visit, the students presented a program 
of folk songs by way of thanking their 
hosts for a Summer of hospitality. 


One of the high 
lights for Rotarian 
visitors at the recent 
British Industries Fair held in Br- 
MINGHAM, ENGLAND, was the hospitality 
arranged especially for them by the Ro- 
tary Club of BirmMINnGcHAM. In Brom- 
wich Castle, where the heavy-industries 
section of the Fair was located, the Bir- 
MINGHAM Club opened a “Rotary Room” 
on the south balcony, and there visiting 
Rotarians and their wives met with 
warm welcomes from BIRMINGHAM 
members, who escorted them to 
fortable chairs for relaxation, coffee or 
tea, and friendly talk. 


A ‘Rotary Room’ 
at British Fair 


com- 


Greenhouse Scene A fight being waged 
of Polio Battle on many fronts is 

science’s battle 
against polio, a crippler of children and 
adults alike. It goes on in hospitals 
and research laboratories—and even in 
a greenhouse in BROCKVILLE, ONT., CAN- 
ADA. There, amid a colorful variety of 
flowers and plants, polio-afflicted young- 
sters exercise damaged limbs in a 90- 
degree-warm pool operated by the Ro- 
tary Club of BrockKvILLe. It was opened 
about a year ago when the Rotary Club 
decided to furnish the community with 
a hydrotherapy center. To facilitate the 
project, a Club member offered the 
swimming pool located in his green- 
house. The Rotary Club furnished need- 
ed therapy equipment for the pool, and 
spends more than $600 a month in main- 
taining it. A _ professional therapist 
works with the patients, 
three local youths. Each week from 20 
to 30 polio victims, including 
adults, are treated there, many of them 
transported in Rotarians’ 


assisted by 
some 


automobiles. 


St. John’s Makes On the triangular- 
Airmen Welcome ‘Shaped island of 
Newfoundland, off 
Canada’s eastern mainland, is a U. S. 
Air Force base called Pepperrell, an in- 
stallation now 12 years old. In that time 
men from the base have worked closely 
with the near-by community of St. 
Joun’s. As a local Rotarian said, 
“There has developed a spirit of good- 
will and mutual respect between 
dents and airmen and their interests 
have become interwoven with ours.” In 
recognition of the Air Force’s helpful 
participation in community affairs, the 
Rotary Club of St. JOHN’s recently ac- 
corded honorary membership to two of 
the base’s officers, and arranged to have 
guests three different officers at 
weekly meetings. Remarked a Club 
spokesman, “The existing bond will be 
still the inter- 
ideas within Rotary.” 


has 


resi- 


as its 


strengthened more by 


change of 


Behind the intensive 
battle to conquer po- 
lio are the dimes and 
dollars contributed in such fund drives 
as the “March of Dimes,” the proceeds 
of which go to the National Polio Foun- 
dation. In MERCED, CALIF., recently, the 


Dollars Help 
Fight Polio, Too! 
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March of Dimes” was turned into a 
Race of Dime when the local Rotary 

Kiwanis Clubs vied with each other 
hour collection campaign. The 


were placed edge to edge 


a five 

es collected 

slotted boards running between two 
points on the sidewalk, and the goal of 
the Rotary teams 
reach a predetermined center point first. 
Rotarians and Kiwanians did “line duty” 
ed with coins for 
naking change, within 45 minutes 
the Rotary team had reached the half- 
vay point and was declared the winner. 
The contest went on, however, to see 
vhich Club ring up the largest 
total, and again the Rotarians came out 
ahead with $1,002 to the Kiwanians’ $937. 
The line of dimes stretched for nearly 
three the grand total was 
March of Dimes.” 


and Kiwanis was to 


wearing apron fi 


and 


could 


blocks, and 


donated to the 
all youngsters 
want to go to 
can do 
care because of 
mental handicaps. In 
EPHRATA, Pa., not long ago, the Rotary 
Club considered school opportunities 
available there for the handicapped. See- 
special classes, the Club 


Now They Can Go Not 


to School, Too who 


school so. 


Many spec ial 


physical or 


require 


ng a need for 
ndertook to sponsor a day school for 
in a local church. With 


officials, 


the handicapped 

e cooperation of school 
began with 13 youngsters 
for the five-day-a-week program. 
reachers are paid by the State, but the 
costs of the schoolroom and supplies are 
net by the Epurata Club. 


en- 


classes 


rolled 


silver-anni- 
versary month for 
even Rotary Clubs 
Congratulations to 
Arlington, Va.; Salta, 
gentina; Kilmarnock-Irvington-White 
tone, Va.; Reigate, England; Madras, 
lia; Utica, Mich.; San Juan, Argen- 


July is 


25th Year for 
7 More Clubs 


ganized in 1929 
n! They are 


When the Rotary Club of WESTON- 


recently 
anniversary, the 
dramatically por- 
skits enacted by 
a memento of the 


OnT., CANADA, 


Zotn 


OUNT DENNIS, 


elebrated its 

ib’s’ history was 
trayed in a serl of 
members As 
silver dish 


present, including five 


everal 

vecasion, a was presented 

to each 
active charter members. 

Veteran members with perfect and 
near-perfect attendance were 
honored at the recent 30th-anniversary 
the Rotary Club of SuL- 
The honored 
year of perfect attend- 

ce to 29 years, the latter achieved by 
one of the six charter members whose 
are still on the membership list. 

Three decades of service in Rotary 
vere also marked recently by the STARK- 
LLE, Miss., Rotary Club, which high 
ghted the ion by paying tribute 

Raymond Goodman, the only charter 
the Club’s active rolls. 


person 


records 


celebration of 
PHUR, OKLA. 
inged from one 


records so 


names 


OCCas 


nember still on 


Since last month’s 
listing of new Ro- 
tary Clubs, Rotary 
communities in 
They are 


43 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


more 


entered 43 


any parts of the world. 
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MOUSE OF 4. Wa TEST 
ARLGGLAR POARD WELT ONG 
MISSY OF CLASSIFICATION 


wor’ PULLING TOGETHER” 


j 





HOW HEALTHY 15 YOUR (1087 


POOR ATTENDANCE 
LIMité 
NO PLANNING YOUTH PROGRAM 


SEPVICE ACT IIT 


BAD PUBLIC RELATIONS . > NO 'NTRA CLUB ACTIVITIES 
| POORLY PLANK PROGRAMS 


ISITRUNNING | A FEVER? 


These august gentlemen stand ready to answer all Rotary questions put to them at 
an intercity forum attended by 1953-54 officers of 32 Rotary Clubs in District 288. 
Held in Cambridge, Mass., the meeting featured a “Rotary Clinic” for “diagnosing 


and discussing Club ailments.” 


The panel of experts is comprised of Chester 


M. Lawson (center), then District Governor; five Past District Governors; and 


George A. Bruns (right), then Governor-Nominee. 


Akin to the U. 


Rotary Club of Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. 


At the forum were 85 Rotarians. 


‘aie 


S. television show called “What's My Line?” is this program of the 


The consultants are all Rotarians, de- 


spite the feminine attire you see, and their job is to ferret out a man’s classifi- 


cation by asking questions about it. 


(with the sponsoring Clubs in paren- 
theses): Collie (Bunbury), Australia; 
Gateshead East, England; Palmital (Ou- 
rinhos), Brazil; Isla de Pinos (San José 
de las Lajas), Cuba; Douarnenez (Quim- 
France; Lannion (Saint-Brieuc), 
Villeneuve-sur-Lot (Agen), 
(Rangoon), Burma; 
Japan; Malmes- 


per), 
France; 
France; Taunggyi 
Kakogawa (Akashi), 
bury (Paarl), South Africa; Bombay 
Suburban [West] (Bombay), India; 
Gamagori (Toyohashi), Japan; Mytilene 
(Athens), Ypres (Ostend), 
Belgium; Itatiba (Jundiai), Brazil; 
Cooksville (Port Credit), Ont., Canada; 
Preto Horizonte), Brazil; 
England; Guamuchil (Gua- 
savé, Mochis, & Culiacan), Mexico; 
Bellville (Capetown), South Africa; La 
(Ocotlan), Mexico; Altinopolis 


Greece; 


Ouro (Belo 
Crawley, 


Los 


Barca 


Everyone learned a lot, and had much fun! 


Marmande (Lan 
Japan; 


(Batatais), Brazi 
gou), France; 
Komatsushima (Tokushima and Osaka), 
Japan; (Whangerei), New Zea 
land; (Dargaville), New Zea- 
land; Laon (Reims), France; Kuusan- 
koski (Kouvola), Finland; Porto Alegre 
Leste (Porto Alegre), Brazil; St. Arnaud 
(Warracknabeal), Australia; Brielle 
(Schiedam), The Netherlands; Belait 
District lton, North Borneo), Bru- 
nei; Magdalena (( Eva Peron), 
Argentina; Juan de Peron (Vicente Lo- 
pez), Argentina; Dortmund (Essen), 
Germany; Grosseto (Siena), Italy; Mon 
tague (Muskegon), Mich.; Flat River 
(Farmington), Mo.; Novato (San Raf 
ael), Calif.; Maysville (Lindsay & Pauls 
Valley), Okla.; Buffalo Louis Park), 
Minn.; Mystic (New Conn. 


Ikeda (Osaka), 


Kaitaia 
Kaikohe 


(Jesse 


‘iudad 


(St 


London) 





A city’s birthday 


brings Ibero-Americans together 


Flags of all United Nations lands spread fan-wise behind President Serratosa 
Cibils as he addresses guests of Sao Paulo Sul Rotarians. Each of the city’s five for a Rotary meeting. 
Clubs entertained the group with luncheons or dinners between working sessions. - o 


a) ee 2 . ay 


I, 1554, when the New World was newer, a band of missionaries 
founded a little settlement in tropical Brazil. Today that settlement’s 
2,600,000 inhabitants make it the third-largest city in South America, 20th 
in the world, and the fastest-growing metropolis anywhere. Its name is 
Sao Paulo. 

Busy paulistas are this year observing the city’s four-century birthday. 
And taking part are Sao Paulo’s five Rotary Clubs and 342 Rotarians who 
recently invited other Ibero-American Rotarians to help them celebrate 
with an Ibero-American Rotary Conference to discuss matters of com 
mon interest. During an April week that included Pan American Day 
and the birthday of Rotary Founder Paul P. Harris came 1,500 Rotarians 
and guests, including Rotary’s international President, Joaquin Serratosa 
Cibils. Fourteen countries were represented. Here you see some activities 


of this conference. 
left and below 


On Paul Harris’ birthday, conferees visit site 
of a tree he planted. . . . (Below) Checking 
schedule are Past President Arruda Pereira, 
Conference Chairman, and Rotary’s President. 


Some 1,500 attentive Rotarians and guests hear discussions of ethics, the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway, and Rotary history, Sessions begin at 9 A.M., often end at 12 P.M. 
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Guaranteed Annual Wage? 
Yes!—Says Kermit Eby 


[Continued from page 14] 

guarantee a certain amount of work a 
year. Others are computed on a weekly 
basis. Still others cover only a core of 
and are usually based 
type of work. 
Statistics, in a 
distinction be- 


steady workers, 
on length of service or 
The 


study 


Bureau of Labor 


which made no 
tween “guaranteed wage” and “guaran- 
teed employment,” surveyed 397 plans 
definition of 


unwritten, 


which came under the 


“arrangements, written or 
by which an employer guaranteed or 


assured to some or all of his employees, 


in advance, a definite period of employ- 
three 
a year, or an equivalent amount of 


ment equal to at least months 


wages. 

Of the plans meeting this somewhat 
oose definition, 196 were still in exist- 
ence at the beginning of 1946, and in- 

uded meat packing, steel, dairy, fur, 
and leather industries. Among the plans 
1945, a bloc of 96 
1934 under the 
Wisconsin unemployment-compensation 
aw. When the Federal Security Act re- 
moved the tax exemption which the Wis- 


liscontinued before 
iad been introduced in 


consin had 


joyed, the employers in the 96 plants 


companies previously en- 
ndividually elected not to come under 


the guaranteed account provisions of 


the legislation. In a few other cases, 
plans that had been instituted prior to 
unem- 


the passage of the compulsory 


ployment-compensation law were dis- 
continued because “it was believed” that 
the objective for which the plans were 
lesigned had already been met by the 
unemployment laws. Various other rea- 
ons were given for the discontinuance 
of plans: the depression, the war, em- 
ployee indifference, 


The development of workmen’s com- 


union opposition. 


pensation has been closely tied to the 
demand for the annual-wage guaranty. 
Before the adoption of unemployment 
compensation in the 1930s, proposed an- 
nual-wage plans typically provided for 
the payment of out-of-work benefits, 
rather than for the guaranty of continu 
ous employment. Many such guaranties 
Wisconsin were 


(such as the plans) 


dropped when compulsory unemploy- 


ment compensation was enforced. The 
suggestions put forth in the UAW-CIO 
statement include a paragraph saying 
that “guaranty payments should be inte. 
with State unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits so that employers can 
their effectively 
working toward the improvement of the 
State 4 

Employers have generally maintained 
that both unemployment-compensation 
benefits and wage guaranties should be 


grated 
reduce 


liabilities by 


laws. 
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individually instituted and maintained 
by the various companies involved. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
however, would prefer to work in terms 
of industry-wide annual guaranties. 
Many labor spokesmen feel that work- 
men’s compensation laws have too often 
been hamstrung by State-wide adminis- 
tration merit-rating provisions 
for individual 
State-wide administrative 
has made workmen’s compensation laws 


and by 
companies. Separate 


machinery 


complex and cumbersome; merit-rating 
provisions have added more complexi- 
ties in terms of involved arrangements 
which permit employers financial loop 
holes as a kind of “reward” for keeping 
their labor force stable and their turn 
over small. 

In relation to either hourly or weekly 
plans, it is generally agreed that unless 
least 2,080 


pay is guaranteed for at 


> 


hours, or 52 weeks, a year, the worker 
has no real assurance of a full year’s 
earnings. The tentative 


reached by the UAW-CIO 


conclusions 
executive 
board read: 

All workers should be guaran- 
teed employment or guaranty pay- 
ments from the time they acquire 

The guaranty should 
protection against a full 


seniority. 
assure 





They Shall Not Pass 


IT WOULD be easier for a 
camel to pass through the pro- 
verbial needle’s eye than to wan- 
gle a pass to any exhibition 
staged by J. A. Theobald, man- 
ager of the Utah State Fair. 

Prominently displayed on the 
wall of his office is a list of per- 
tinent Biblical quotations, to 
which a pass-seeker is referred 
in the interest of economy in 
time and money: 

“Though they roar, yet they 
cannot pass.”—Jeremiah 5: 22. 

“Suffer not a man to pass.”— 
Judges 2: 28. 

“The wicked shall no more 
pass.”—Nahum 1: 15. 

“Beware that thou pass not.”— 
II Kings 6: 19. 

“There shall be no stranger 
pass.”—Amos 3: 17. 

“Neither any son of man shall 
pass.”—Jeremiah 2: 43. 

“No man may pass through 
because of the beast.”—Ezekiel 
34: 15. 

To which the last quotation, in 
boldface letters, succinctly adds: 

“So he paid the fare thereof 
and went.”—Jonah 1: 3. 

—John S. Walker 











year of lavoff for all eligible work- 
ers and for shorter periods on a 
graduated basis for those who 
have not worked the minimum 
qualifying period. 
Guaranteed annual-wage 
ments should be made to workers 
for whom management fails to 
provide work in amounts sufficient 
to ensure take-home pay adequate 
to maintain the living standards 
which the worker and his family 
enjoyed while fu 


pay- 


ly employed 
The specific meaning of the annual 
wage, then, is left open to interpreta- 
tion. In 1943, 
United Steelworkers put 


December, when the 
forth a series 
of suggestions regarding the annual 
Wage to the steel industry, the proposals 
were referred to the War Labor Board, 
which denied the wage guaranties, but 
which did make recommendations to the 
President. A final draft of 
posals (named the Latimer Report, after 
the research director, Murray W. Lati- 


forwarded to the 


these pro- 


mer) was Advisory 
Board in January of 1947. The Latimer 
that 


unemployment compensation, the main 


Report drew several conclusions: 
workers, 
that the in 


centives providing for the guaranty of 


reliance of unemployed was 


“substantially inadequate”; 


wages through the Fair Labor Standards 
Act were largely inoperative because al- 
that 


“properly 


most impossible of application; 


reasonable wage guaranties 


safeguarded, could be instruments of 
great utility in the fight on unemploy 
ment.” 

Union exponents of the annual wage 
that a 


adoption of the 


also believe general (industry- 


wide) annual wage 
would have the effect of steadying busi- 
ness and reducing the peaks of boom 
bust. They have never promised that 
“cure de- 
A CIO pamphlet, The 


innual Wage, 


the annual wage as such will 
pressions.” Guar- 
anteed says only that “to 


the people who say it won't help, 
After all, the 


more expensive 


you 
can say it’s worth trying 
Great Depression was 
in money and goods than the war.” 

However, that section of management 
which has set up the concept of freedom 
as opposed to the concept of security 
has already entered into the verbal bat- 
tle over the annual wage. A booklet put 
out by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States states that “In prosperous 
times, the high 
that 


substantial 


voluntary quit-rate in- 


dicates many workers place a 


premium on a flexible em- 


ployment relation.” In actuality, on the 
terms it is proposed today, the annual 
wage could certainly not guarantee 
management that its workers would re- 
main at work for any given period of 
time; nor would it threaten workers 
with the possibility of being frozen in 
their jobs. The annual wage might con- 


ceivably provide an incentive for other- 


49 





wise transient workers to remain on 
their jobs for at least a year; it might 
of secu 


their 


also provide a greater measure 
rity for workers who do stay at 
jobs over long periods. To state that the 
annual wage would all at once institute 
a planned economy in America is hardly 
valid in the light of the f that the 
mixed economy is already » The 
Chamber of Commerce 
Government intervention n its side 
with a warning that an “ambi 
gram of guaranteed wages should not be 
undertaken “without at 
instituting other more 
grams of Government and bt 


asks for 


tious” pro 
the same time 
important pro 
siness de 
signed to promote high and stable levels 
of production, income, and 


ment.” 


employ 


This whole subject must be considered 
in relation to the ghost of the present, 
the ghost of unemployment. In 1931 and 
1932 there were 18 million unemployed, 
and despite all the best efforts of the 
New Deal, there were 9 million people 
out of work in 1939. It was World Wan 
II, after all, which promoted full em 
ployment. When Hitler marched 
Poland in 1939, British responsibility to 
Poland stimulated ordnancé 
ordnance contracts stimulat 


into 


contracts, 
stee 


industry, and the steel in 


stimu 


lated business. Then came ease, 


the war, and relief programs, as well as 
indirect 


] 


European aid of one kind ot 
another, to the tune of 90 bil 


ion dollars 


Since the war, 35 billion dollars has been 


spent in relief or mutual-aid 


programs 


To thinking Americans, the cor 


scious 


ness of prosperity is accompanied by a 


sharp reminder of the employment drop 


in May, 1950, just before Korea. And in 
constant 


the current press there is a 


equation between peace and = stock- 


market fluctuations. 
With the 


mists are 


Korean truce, labor econo 
redoubling en phasis on the 
necessity for rebuilding toward peace 
and 


prosperity rather than war. The 


autoworkers lead in their alarms and 


suggestions. And it is, a sense, natu- 
ral that they do so, because already 
the industry “job layoffs 
headache.” 

The Autoworkers’ 
the fight for the annual wag 


Union 


in what Nelson Foote calls 


concept of labor.”” In a stud Detroit 


{meri- 


labor published recently in The 


can Journal of Sociology, Foote defined 


the new concept as a bridging of the old 


gulf which separated the boss from the 


“In the sense in which the 


Detroit 


employees. 
term 


‘bosses’ are 


means most to 


workers, 
being replaced imper- 
sonal rules which they help to make and 
enforce.” 

And the annual wage is illy the 
demand by labor that it becom 
ner with industry. 

For Americans as a whole, the 


a part 


50 


age guaranty is not a new idea. There 


‘ le 
ire large 


groups in the 
most 


economy— 


teachers, civil servants, corpora- 


tion officials, and a substantial part of 
higher-paid corporate staffs, numerous 
professional employees, and farm hands, 
among others—who are for the most 
with 
What 


is new is labor’s demand for this same 


part hired on an annual basis, 


recognition of year-round tenure. 


kind of annual guaranty, and the chang- 
ing concept of labor which is bound to 
result from the attainment of that guar- 
anty. If the annual wage comes, we can 
expect a loosening of current contract 
clauses dealing with hours of work and 
overtime pay. As Foote expressed it, 
“The precise calculation of hours given 
in the week is derived from the old 
conception that the relation of the work- 
er to the employer is that of seller and 
Professionals on a salary do not 


their 


puvyer. 


their hours nor measure 


obligations primarily by this unit.” 


count 
Stabilization of the auto industry is 


a worthy goal, and fear of unemploy- 


Guaranteed Annual Wage: 


Vo!—Replies DeWitt Emery 


[Continued from page 15] 


end the instability of employment 
for which it is directly responsi- 
ble. It will management to 
coéperate more readily in develop- 
ing national economic measures 
designed to maintain full employ- 
ment and full production by elim- 
inating the causes of instability 
which the individual plant 
rs have no control. 


lead 


over 
Still further along in the 1953 re 
lution we find: 

industry will have cause to 
welcome rather than to 
improved legislation to maintain 
the incomes and living standards 
of unemployed workers and their 


oppose 


families. 

\bove all the guaranteed an- 
nual wage will mark an end to 
irresponsible actions of employers 
which create needless unemploy- 
ment, dislocation, and hardship. It 
will end, for example, irresponsi- 
ble decentralization of production 
and movement of plants which, 
though profitable to the employer, 
are costly to the workers and to 

community in disrupted lives 


and weakened local economies. 


Maybe the CIO sees far more than a 
laranty of wages in a guaranteed an- 
al-wage plan. 

In 1947 a Government report on the 
guaranteed annual wage was prepared 
under the direction of Murray W. Lati- 
research he 


had 


Through Latimer’s 


that 


mer. 


found individual employers 


ment among workers who have nothing 
to sell but their skills is a very real fear. 
Yet the question remains: stabilization 
at what level? Seven hundred and fifty 
thousand to a million workers can pro- 
duce enough cars, trucks, and parts to 
But putting civilian 
America on wheels does not provide the 
answer for the half million other UAW 
who are making fighting 
Their security is also part of 
lead 


transport America. 


members 
planes. 
the responsibility of those who 
and it is 
sponsibility which causes the constant 


American workers, this re- 
emphasis on the part of Walter Reuther 
and others in favor of national economic 
programs. 
The annual 
majority of workers in the auto indus- 


wage may stabilize the 


try, but no labor leader can ever argue 
that the security of any one section of 


the economy can last long if another 


section is without security. Perhaps only 


a solution to America’s war economy 


can ultimately mean the possibility of a 
nation-wide stability 


been experimenting with guaranteed 


annual-wage plans of various types for 
found very 


than 50 and 


little evidence that these plans had en- 


more years 
joyed any real measure of success. The 
Latimer report stated that by 1946 there 
formal plans in 
United 


resembled a guaranteed 


were only 196 wage 


operation in the States which 


even remotely 
More 


less 


than one-half of these 


than 25 


wage. 


covered employees and 
only one was operated by an employer 
with as many as 5,000 employees. Most 
wholesale 


of the plans were in small 


or retail establishments or in stable 


consumer-goods industries. Guaranteed 
annual-wage plans were conspicuous by 
their absence in the basic durable-goods 
industries in which the unions have 
their 


In an effort to prove that some form 


largest membership. 

of a guaranteed annual wage was pos- 
40-odd 
industries 


Latimer selected some 
establishments from 
and tried to fit them with a guaranteed 
wage of the type desired by 
union this effort 


found that in the period 1937 through 


sible, 


various 


annual 
leaders. In Latimer 
1941 such a guaranty would have been 
prohibitive. In one case, for example, 
in 1938 the 
have cost the employer more than 200 


guaranteed wage would 


percent of his actual pay roll. In many 


other also in 1938, the cost 


cases, 


would have exceeded 100 percent of 


the regular pay roll. 
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In an effort to salvage something for 
the unions, Latimer dropped the idea of 
the guaranteed wage plan to be provid- 
ed by private employers and went to a 
publicly legislated unemployment-com- 
pensation program under various State 
laws. He pointed out to the unions that 
unemployment compensation was in ef- 
fect a form of guaranteed annual wage 
and that the only thing wrong with it 
was that it fell short of union demands 
only in respect to the amount paid per 
week and the length of time over which 
payments were made. He recommend- 
ed that the unions negotiate with em- 
ployers on the basis of having them 
help to get the State unemployment- 
compensation plans liberalized and that 
these plans be supplemented with pri- 
vate unemployment funds set up by 
individual employers. 

At first the unions were reluctant to 
accept Latimer’s recommendation. How- 
ever, in 1952, Philip Murray bought the 
Latimer 100 percent for his CIO 
Steelworkers’ Union and hired Latimer 


idea 


on a full-time basis to present the steel- 
workers’ guaranteed annual-wage de- 
mands in 1951-52. Specifically, these de- 
mands were that each company was to 
establish an unemployment benefit trust 
fund to they would contribute 
not more than 10 cents per man-hour 


which 
worked. This contribution would rep- 
resent the total responsibility and total 
liability of the contracting company. It 
was proposed that this fund would be 
supplementary unem- 
benefits to the 
who had three or 
How this would 


used to provide 
ployment-compensation 
aid-off steelworkers 
more years’ seniority. 
work was spelled out in the October, 
1953, issue of the CIO’s Economic Out- 
look as follows: 

Our unions proposed a guaran- 
teed wage payment due a partic- 
ular worker should be reduced by 
unemployment benefits he re- 
ceives. For example, if the guar- 
anty entitles him to $60 and his 
unemployment-insurance benefit is 
$25, the amount payable under 
the guaranty would be reduced to 
$35. This obviously be 
much cheaper for employers and 
would permit a more substantial 
Wage guaranty than otherwise. 
This 

nique which John L. Lewis used so suc- 
persuaded the soft- 


would 


is the “foot in the door” tech- 
cessfully when he 
coal mine owners to agree to pay a royal- 
ty to set up a welfare fund for his union 
Lewis asked for was “a 
lousy 5 cents a ton.” The mine owners 
The fund was estab- 
ished. Then Lewis forced up the royalty 
year by year until he is now getting 40 
But even with the 40 cents 
a ton, the welfare fund of the United 
Mine Workers’ broke and 
something like 135,000 soft-coal miners 
are out of work, most of them perma- 


members. All 


agreed. welfare 


cents a ton. 


Union is 
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nently in so far as mining coal is con- 
cerned. The mine owners aren’t doing so 
well either. That extra 40 cents a ton 
added to the selling price helped to price 
soft coal out of a good share of its 
market. 

There are some so-called guaranteed 
annual-wage plans which have been in 
effect for a number of years, notably the 
Hormel, Proctor and Gamble, and Nunn- 
Bush plans. 

Space is not available to describe 
these plans in detail, but I referred to 
them as “so-called” guaranteed annual- 
wage plans because each one provides 
numerous exemptions, exceptions, and 
suspensions. Under the Proctor and 
Gamble Company plan, for example, 
regular employment is guaranteed for 
48 weeks to employees with a minimum 
of 24 consecutive months of employ- 
ment. But, being unable to operate be- 
cause of fire, flood, or strikes “or other 
emergencies whether like the foregoing 
or not” is not covered. The company 
reserves the right to transfer employees, 
with wages at the rate prevailing for the 
work to which the transfer is made. The 
guaranteed hours may be reduced to 75 
percent of the work week by action of 
the board of directors and finally the 
company reserves the right to modify, 
withdraw, or terminate the guaranty at 
any time. 

As is almost always the case in con- 
nection with a new proposal, the unions 
are undertaking the advance procedures 
in a very insidious manner. 

In certain industries the unions are 
asking employers to agree to a joint 
guaranteed annual-wage 
application of the 


study of the 
question, another 
“foot in the door” technique. Employers 
would be well advised to have no part 
of such a procedure. 
reasons for this, among which are: 

1. Confidential cost and profit records 
will be called for by the study group. 

2. Once such a joint study is under: 


There are many 


taken, empioyees will be encouraged by 
the union to anticipate a favorable re- 
port and the unwillingness of the em- 
ployer to participate in a guaranteed 
annual-wage plan after the study has 
been made would unquestionably have 
an undesirable effect on 
employee relations. 

3. Participation in a joint study would 
provide the unions with a good peg on 


employer- 


rr ererrRFfeen ke & = @ 


THE real tragedy is the tragedy 
of the man who never in his life 


braces himself for his one su- 
preme effort, who never stretches 
to his full capacity, never stands 
up to his full stature. 

—Arnold Bennett 
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which to hang a demand that a guaran- 
teed annual-wage plan be made the sub- 
ject of collective bargaining. 

That the unions are serious about this 
matter is demonstrated by the article 
written by Otis Brubaker, director of 
research, United States Steel Workers of 
America, CIO, Committee on the Guar- 
anteed Annual Rela- 
tions, wherein he said: 


Wage, in Labor 


Continued failure by industry to 
rationally approach this impor- 
tant issue, which ranks high in 
the aspirations of millions of in- 
dustrial workers, will not even 
delay a solution but will merely 
ensure labor-management strife. 
If industry wants to find a fair and 
mutually acceptable solution to 
this insistent demand for security, 
such an answer can be found. 
Labor is willing. But if industry 
wants to make this demand an- 
other celébre, like indus- 
trial pensions, all it need do is to 
continue, ostrichlike, to hide its 
head in the sand. 


cause 


There it is. 
will fight to get an annual guaranteed 


Labor is demanding and 


wage. 

Any agreement to grant even a mild 
form of such guaranteed annual wage 
will soon grow through successive bar- 
gaining into a full-blown complete 100 
percent annual-wage 
ployers, a financial burden which few 
going 
bankrupt in the event of a compulsory 
shutdown for a 
which 


guaranty by em- 


companies could bear without 


long period of time, 


shutdown might be occasioned 
by any one of a number of causes. 

The executive board of the Industrial 
Union of Marine and _ Shipbuilding 
Workers faced squarely up to the guar- 
anteed when 


annual-wage proposition 


it made this statement 
The 
plans cannot be 
nation-wide 
lishing a planned economy in 
America. Unplanned production, 
unrestrained competition, are two 
conditions under which it would 
be impossible to guarantee job 
security of American wage earn- 
ers. 
As far back as 1945, the editor of the 
United Mine .Workers’ 
mented on guaranteed 


guaranteed 
established on a 
without 


annual-wage 


basis estab- 


Journal com- 
annual-wage 
plans as follows: 


The program 
the junking of the American way 
of life and the forfeiture of our 
industrial liberties in return for a 
promised security which cannot 
be guaranteed. 


whole 


presages 


Employers may be required by the 


Labor Board to negotiate with unions 


concerning guaranteed annual-wage 
plans, but no employer is required to 
judg- 


have 


agree to such a plan and, in my 


ment, if anyone does, he should 


his head examined. 





Cloyes Collins, of San Bernardino, Calif., 
shies from shillelagh-swinging Karl Knapp, 
of Pittsburgh, Convention Sergeant at Arms, 


It’s Colonel Taylor! The incoming 
President holds Kentucky commission 
with E, J. Stahr, of Lexington Club. 


Through plywood cover of a Seattle scrap- 
book, Mrs. J. A. Halls, of Kirkland-Bellevue, 


welcomes José I. Aragon, Concordia, Argentina. 


Puget Soundings 


[Continued from page 36] 


Germany, to write on it a brief message 
in German. “FRIEDA’s parents came from 
Germany,” explains “STAF” 
“She doesn’t get much 
her native language in Australia. 
message from HANs will give her 
a thrill.” 


BETTRIDGE 
chance to use 
This 


quite 


Passport. To the list of the thousands 
of boys and girls for whom Rotary has 
opened the doors of travel, add_ the 
name of PHILLIP FRANz, 14, of Thayer, 
Mo. Shortly after this Convention ends 
he and an old family friend 
KEN TAYLOR will take off for the lat 
ter’s home in St. Annes-on-Sea in La 
cashire, England, where young PHILLIP 
will go down into coal 
a famed fishing port, up into the 
district, down to London 
boarding school famous for few 
forts, and otherwise up, 
down the British Isles. PHILurp’s dad 
OSWALD (“OSSIE’’) FRANZ, JR., and 
LIp’s host, KENNETH W. TAYLOR, is 
ing RI Representative of District 
will take PHILLIP along on his C 
Incidentally, KEN may be the on 
ever to have been both an RI 
sentative and a District Governor, 1 
he was in 1945-46, when he mi: 
tea plantations in Ceylon. 


named 


mines, out to 
into a 


around, 


ib visits. 


Success Story. In the last six months 
one zealous Rotarian named H I 
(“Hr’’) WALKER, of Vista, Calif., 
ized three Rotary Clubs. What, we asked 
him, was the secret of his 
“The secret?” Hi replied. “Here she is 
my wife, Cora.” Has she let Hi relax on 
his three-Clubs-in-half-a-year 
Not at all: Cora has him at work 
fourth! 


organ- 


9 


success? 


record? 


Sing! Sing! Harry S. Hay, Ca 
optometrist, is a stanch believe 
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power of song. “It’s a pleasant and sure 
way to raise the spirit of men,” says he, 
“and I’m glad that we sing in Rotary 
as much as we do. It’s a real tonic.” 
Here at the Convention Harry Vice- 
Chairmanned the Club song leaders’ as- 
sembly and at Lake Placid in May he 
was song leader of the International As- 
sembly. His interest in choral work 
dates back to his days as a student at 
the University of Saskatchewan, and it 
was then that he decided to make song 
eading his hobby. In Saskatoon, which 
is his home town, he not only directs 
his fellow Rotarians in song, but also 
joins them in supporting the communi- 


ty’s carol singing at Christmas time. 


Institute. Reminiscing in Seattle about 


the 1954 Rotary Institute in Lake Pla- 
cid, New York, was LELAND F. LONG, 
Chairman of the Institute Agenda Com- 
“A long agenda,” said AGENDA- 
Man Lonc. “Some 29 items in all—and 
more enthusiasm than we could man- 
ge. As soon as we brought up subject 
14, somebody would start on No. 22. 
real job for our moderator, 
PAST PRESIDENT DiIcK HEDKE. But we 
covered a lot of ground.” 


mittee, 


VaS a 


Tom Davis Plaque. On the grounds of 
East Park Hotel in Montana 
looms a huge boulder. On one side is a 
plaque proclaiming these lands to be 
Waterton-Glacier International Peace 
great place of Nature strad- 
dling the U. S.-Canadian border and es- 
tablished through the joint planning of 
those two nations—and particularly by 
Rotarians in them. On July 31 
ind August 1 some 200 to 400 people— 
nearly all Rotarians—will gather beside 
that huge boulder to dedicate a new 
plaque on the opposite face from the 
existing one, reports EVERETT W. HILL, 
of Polson, Mont. It will be a dedication 
in memory of Rotary’s Past President 

J. Davis, of Butte, who died just 
October. “Tom, you know, helped 


Glacier 


Park—a 


some 


establish this park,” says EVERETT. Him- 
self a Past International President, he 
is one of the organizers of the annual 
Rotary meeting in the park. 


No. 25. When Joun B. Hanson, Rotar- 
ian of East Cleveland, Ohio, stepped up 
to the registration booth in the Civic 
Auditorium in Seattle, it marked the 
25th time he had so recorded his name 
at a Rotary Convention. His quarter- 
century attendance began in 1930, and 
has taken him to several overseas cities, 
including Vienna, Austria; Nice, 
France; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and 
Havana, Cuba. In Seattle—his second 
time here for a Rotary reunion—he re- 
called his many experiences at earlier 
Rotary reunions, and said thoughtfully, 
“It’s clear that I like to attend our Con- 
ventions, and I treasure the friends I 
have made at them around the world. 


Rotary International President Joaquin 
Serratosa Cibils presents his lady, the 
radiant Sofia, at last Convention session, 
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“Hold it!” Past Director George Harris focuses on Director Luther 
Hodges, of Leaksville-Spray, N. C.: Director-Elect Oberg, of Sydney, 


Taking a breather with Moderator Dan Procter, of Oklahoma (sec- 
ond right), after their forum are Foundation Fellows T. F. Ram- 


fustralia; Past President H, J. Brunnier, of San Francisco, Calif. berg, Norway; Patricia Phillips, England; L. G. Williams, Australia, 


e in Seattle I was a guest in a Ro- 
an’s home for a buffet supper and 
never forget the hospitality of that 


ening. It was Rotary at its best.” 


City of Romance. Rotary’s Annual 
nventions have scored a good many 
nphs, but probably never have they 
aved host to Cupid in the form of two 
tary weddings in the Convention 
ek and in the Convention city. Seat- 
set that record, among its others. 
first wedding was that of HARRY 
ANE, a charter member of the New- 
Iowa, Rotary ub, and Sergeant at 
is Of his Club for 20 of his 22 years 
nembership. widower, he was 
cepted by a widow, Mrs. ErRNA Moopy, 
originally met him when_ she 
ced into his Newton office to buy 
fire insurance. . .. The second 
ling involved LOUISE STREET, daugh- 
PROFESSOR W. E. STREET, of Col- 
Station, Tex., and her fiance, 
ES BEAGLE, Of Port Arthur, Tex. 
ISsE and her father attended the In- 
national Assembly at Lake Placid 
is an incoming District Governor). 
en CHARLEs finished school, he flew 
Lake Placid, proposed, was accepted, 
1 accompanied the STREETs to Seattle, 
here the young couple was married. 
attle, “Gateway to the Orient,” always 
; a romantic city. 


Hope in Hiroshima. YOSHIMORI OKABE 
here from Hiroshima, Japan. On that 
in August of 1945 which the world 
never forget, he was 50 miles from 

yme and inside a building; he saw only 

a flash of light. But for two days, while 
nany of his neighbors fled in panic, 
ROTARIAN OKABE knew little about the 
kind of bomb that had obliterated Hiro- 
ima. “Those were dark days,” he ex- 
through his interpreter, “but I 

find hope in Rotary. In promoting 
world-wide friendship, perhaps Rotary 
can keep atomic bombs from falling on 
the eities where other Rotarians make 


their homes.” 
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A salty-looking crew is the Seattle Rotary Glee Club, here providing a musical in- 
terlude during the second plenary session. Its director: Rotarian Stanley Hoban, 


With a huge Rotary wheel revolving in the background and some 50 Boy Scouts at 
attention on stage, Rotary’s Golden Anniversary is heralded with a dramatic 
presentation by a narrator (at left) and choral group. It turned Conventiongoers’ 
thoughts briefly toward celebrations for 1954-55, the year of Rotary’s 50th milestone. 





Rotarians in the ballot line make history. 


\! NS Ki 


Voting on nominations for Directors, 


delegates from Zones 4 and 5 use the single transferable ballot for the first time 
in Rotary. An election device adopted at a Convention session on the day preceding, 
it speeds work, providing for alternate choices, thus eliminating need for run-off vote. 


The Legislation—As I Saw It 


[Continued from page 25] 


communities of the world. 
making first, 
choices on the _ balloting for 


democratic 
It requires second, and 
third 
officers. 
If the 
receive a clear majority, the 
His ballots are 


fails to 
owest man 


first-choice candidate 
on the list is dropped. 
then distributed to his indicated second 
choice candidates—and so on as long as 


until one candidate has a 


The 
automatically becomes the 


necessary 


clear majority. second high man 
ilternate if 
such is provided for. It was used for the 
first time the day following its adoption 
when Directors were nominated by 
Zones 4 and 5 with apparent satisfaction 
on the mechanics of voting. 
} 


Typical of the brisk but even-tem- 


pered debate in the Council was that on 
Enactment 54-17, designed to add “place 
of residence” to the membership quali- 
fications. The problem, as expressed to 
the Council by Harold R. McCullough, 
of State College, Pa., was to make more 
men eligible for membership, and hence 
to make more Clubs possible 
Subsequent discussion brought forth 
several important points about this con- 
troversial subject. Alexander C. Sellars, 
Albury, that 


into 


from Australia, asserted 


such action might drive a wedge 
Rotary by 
principle. 


upsetting the classification 
He added, “I 
tary in our men rather than more 
in Rotary.” 

There was more debate of this nature, 


want more Ro- 


nen 


with the upshot that the Enactment was 


referred to the Board for further study. 


There was a feeling, it seemed to me, 


that with the shifting of populations 
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toward suburbs, the subject should be 


considered further than is possible in 


either Council or Convention. Again, 


the governing factor was the good of 
the organization. 

Similar examples can be_ found 
through all the Council agenda, but an- 
with 


other which comes to mind dealt 


finances, Three Resolutions were placed 


before the Council, all on the availa- 


bility of financial information. Now, no 
one questioned the right of any Rotary 
have all the 


Club to information pos- 


ible on Rotary finances, which, after 
all, originate with the Clubs and mem- 
bers. Nor 


honesty of keeping of the financial rec- 


was the accuracy or the 


ords of our organization ever disputed. 


“Come on now—everybody!” Singing 
is a Rotary Convention tradition, and 
so is veteran Song Leader W. R. Jen- 
kins, Houston, Tex., shown in action, 


It revolved about availability of infor- 
mation; a condensed version of the 
auditor’s report is sent to all Clubs. The 
Board in 1952-53 decided that any duly 
authorized representative of any Club 
could examine the financial records in 
the Secretariat. 

Ail the Resolutions proposed had to 
do with making the information more 
available by installing a voucher index 
system. After a good deal of explana- 
tion of methods, the Council decided to 
consider all withdrawn, an 
action ratified by the Convention. 


three as 


So it went through the days of delib- 
eration and voting. The single transfer- 
able vote, a complex matter; composi- 
ticn Nominating 
Committee; attendance of past service 
and senior active members in relation 
to the Attendance Contest, make-up 
time, and so on all received mature con- 


and selection of the 


sideration in an atmosphere of reason- 
able men striving for an understanding 
and thus for agreement. 

By the time the Council recessed just 
before 5 P.M. on Sunday, the 211 gentle- 
men had disposed of all their work, for- 
warding their actions to the Convention 
with 11 recommendations for adoption, 
three of 
for withdrawal or 
it is further testimony to 
the Convention 


rejection, and the remainder 


referral for addi- 
tional study. 
their deliberations that 
these actions to a 


took two of 


written ballot, one on publishing Coun- 


only 


cil proceedings, the other on lengthen- 
ing the make-up period from six to 13 
days. Both proposals lost in the ballot- 
ing, which confirmed the recommenda- 
tions of the Council. 

Not 


wanted, but everyone—even proponents 


everyone got everything he 
of disputed items—accepted the neces- 
with the idea of 
their 


sity of agreement, all 


doing what was best for great 


Rotary movement. 
For 
widespread discussion—not all of it tem- 


several years there has been 


Toledo Captain Cockell gives a hand 
to Host Club Committee Chairman Nat 
Rogers; later whole Convention gave 
this able Seattle planner a big hand. 
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perate—of issues in our administrative 
did the men who 
Board take these 


realm. So seriously 


compose our current 
acrid arguments and misunderstandings 
which were flying among the Clubs that 
it set up the Committee on Clarifying 
the Relationships between the Member 
and the Board of Rotary Inter- 
You how that Commit- 
tee strove to hear all sides and to advise 
the Board. You know how the 
Board considered that Committee’s rec- 
drafted legislation 


Clubs 
national. know 
also 
ommendations and 
accordingly. 

And 
ssembled 
many of the 
the 
Rotarians. 


in Convention 
put into the 
hopes that sprang 
minds of true 
man is happy 
did here; not every Club 
is satisfied. But surely we have 
achieved a great majority of agreement 
on what is best for the greatest number 
Rotary. So now, my 
it’s back to work for 


the 
have 


now, Clubs 
rules 
many, 
hearts and 
Not 


with what we 


from 
every 


in our beloved 


fellow Rotarians, 


a of us. 


Here follows a of Conven- 
tion action on all Proposed Enactments 
Resolutions offered to the Seattle 


in the order of their consid- 


summary 


and 
Convention, 
eration: 


»4-4—To provide that absence from a reg- 
lar Club meeting may be made up 13 days 
preceding or immediately following such ab- 
or on the day of absence itself, by at- 
tendance at regular meeting of any other 
Cl ». Proposed by the Rotary Club of Berke- 
ley, California, U.S.A. DEFEATED IN CON- 
Vi N’ TION BALLOTING 
14-3—To amend the provisions relating to 
attendance of certain past service members 
ind senior active members in connection 
ith Attendance Contest rules. Proposed by 
the Rotary Club of Fort Worth, Texas, 
U.S.A. WITHDRAWN BY THE PROPOSER 
WITH THE PERMISSION OF THE CON 
VENTION 
»4-9—To excuse 
active members 
th 20 years’ 
tendance requirements 
Rotary Club of London 
AS AMENDED 
54-23—To amend the provisions relating 
to attendance of certain past service mem- 
bers and senior active members in connec- 
on with the Attendance Contest rules. Pro- 
posed by the Rotary Club of Fort Worth, 
Texas, U.S.A ADOPTED AS AMENDED. 
54-2—To provide for a Nominating Com- 
ttee for the nomination of Rotary Inter- 
nationé 11 Director from Canada Proposed 
the 1953 Conference of RI District 247. 
( CONSIDE RED AS WITHDRAWN AND RE- 
FERRED TO THE ROTARY CLUBS OF 
CANADA FOR FURTHER CONSIDERA 
TION 
54-5—Relating to the program for the 
Convention. Proposed by the Rotary Club 
of Berkeley, California, U.S.A. REJECTED. 
54-6—Relating to action on Proposed En- 
actments and Resolutions. Proposed by the 
totary Club of Berkeley, California, U.S.A. 
CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN. 
54-7—Relating to presentation of Nomi- 
nees for President to the Convention. Pro- 
posed by the Rotary Club of Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia, U.S.A. CONSIDERED AS WITH- 
DRAWN 
54-8—Relating 
the Convention 
Club of Chicago, 
54-10—To provide 


sence, 


past service and senior 
over 65 years of age and 
membership from the at- 

Proposed by the 
England. ADOPTED 


to Club representation at 
Proposed by the Rotary 
Illinois, U.S.A. ADOPTED. 
for Club action in selec- 
tion of members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, to represent the United States of 
America (including Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico) and Bermuda, for the nomina- 
tion of President of Rotary International. 
Proposed by the Rotary Club of Chico, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. CONSIDERED AS WITH- 
DRAWN. 
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54-15—To make the Nominating Commit- 
tee for President of Rotary International 
more representative. 
Board of Directors of Rotary International. 
ADOPTED AS AMENDED. 

54-11—To clarify the present By-Law and 
equalize the nominating procedure on be- 
half of member Clubs. 
tary Club of Laurel, Mississippi, 
CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN. 

54-14—To modify the provisions relating to 
nominations for President by member Clubs 
Proposed by the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International. ADOPTED AS AMEND- 
ED. 


54-12—To modify the provisions relating 
to meetings of the Council of Past Presi- 
dents. Proposed by the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International. ADOPTED 

54-13—To provide for the use of the sin- 
gle transferable vote in balloting for offi- 
cers at the Convention. Proposed by the 
Board of Directors of Rotary International. 
ADOPTED 

54-16—To provide for a biennial Council 
on Legislation. Proposed by the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International. ADOPT- 
ED AS AMENDED. 

54-17—Relating to the composition of the 
Council on Legislation. Proposed by the 
Board of Directors of Rotary International. 
ADOPTED AS AMENDED. 

54-19—To improve legislative procedure. 
Proposed by the Rotary Club of Dallas, Tex 
as, U.S.A. 
BY THE PROPOSER WITH THE 
SION OF THE CONVENTION. 

54-20—To provide that sole authority to 
amend, with certain exceptions, the Stand 
ard Club Constitution and By-Laws of Ro- 
tary International shall vest in the Council 
on Legislation Proposed by the Rotary 
Clubs of San Anselmo, California, and San 
Jose, California, U.S.A. REJECTED 

54-22—Relating to the composition of the 
Council on Legislation. Proposed by the Ro- 
tary Club of Pandharpur, India. CONSID- 
ERED AS WITHDRAWN. 

54-35—Relating to the publication of the 
proceedings of the Council on Legislation 
Proposed by the Rotary Club of Sangli, 
India. DEFEATED IN CONVENTION BAL- 
LOTING 

54-18—To provide for membership in a 
Rotary Club, the territorial limits of which 
include the member's place of residence. Pro- 
posed by the 1953 Conference of RI District 
264. CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN AND 
REFERRED TO THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF RI FOR FURTHER CONSIDER- 
ATION 

54-21—Relating 
Propose d by the 
54. CONSIDERED 


54-1—To modify 
By-Laws provisions 
istration of the Magazine. 
Board of Directors of Rotary 
ADOPTED AS AMENDED. 

54-24, 26, 27, 23, 30, and 33—Relating to 
the administration of the Magazines of Ro- 
tary International. Proposed respectively by 
the Rotary Clubs of Laredo, Texas, U.S.A.; 
Boulder, Colorado, U.S.A.; Beloit, Wisconsin, 
U:S.A.; Tegucigalpa, Honduras; Silver City, 
New Mexico, t A.: Teaneck, New Jersey 
U.S.A. CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN. 


54-32—Relating to the official Magazine of 
Rotary International, THE RorTarian. Pro 
posed by the Rotary Club of Dumaguete, 
The Philippines. CONSIDERED AS WITH 
DRAWN BY THE PROPOSER WITH THE 
PERMISSION OF THE CONVENTION. 
54-34—To indicate the approval of the 
Convention of Rotary International to 
Amendments to the Constitution of Rotary 
International in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Proposed by the Annual Conference of Ro- 
tary International in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. ADOPTED. 
54-36—Relating to the Object 
Proposed by the Rotary Club 
Illinois, U.S.A. CONSIDERED 
DRAWN BY THE PROPOSER WITH 
PERMISSION OF THE CONVENTION. 
54-37—Relating to the appointment of 
Chesley R. Perry as Secretary Emeritus of 
Rotary International. CONSIDERED AS 
WITHDRAWN WITH THE CONVENTION 
EXPRESSING ITS “DEEP AFFECTION 
AND ENDURING LOVE FOR ONE OF THE 
GREATEST MEN IN ALL OF ROTARY.” 
54-25, 29, and 31. Relating to a more de- 
tailed accounting of the funds of Rotary In- 
maaaemen Proposed respectively by the 
Rotary Clubs of ew em Mexico: Engle- 
wood, Colorado, U.S.A.; Enid, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A, CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN. 


to the Object of Rotary 
1954 Conference of District 
AS WITHDRAWN. 


the Rotary International 
relating to the admin 
Proposed by the 
International 


of Rotary. 
of Chicago, 
AS WITH- 
THE 





Proposed by the} 


Proposed by the Ro- | 
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CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN | 
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“AVAILABLE AT BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE" 


ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Attractive 
Lightweight, Durable. 
Stacks Compactly. 
All-Steel, Padded or 
Plywood Seat. 


VIRCO Plus 5S... 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


1 extra tubular 
reinforcing brace 
underneath front 
of seat. 

2 extra solid steel 
rod—not rivets—on 
which seat pivots 
between front legs. 
3 extra solid steel 
reinforcing plates 
on both sides of 
seat. 

4 extrasteel tubular 
reinforcement 
inside front legs at 
seat pivoting point. 
5 extra steel brace 
between rear legs 
—two braces instead 
of one. 


PON TODAY! 
——_—— | 


RO-74 | 


eles, Ca! 


mass cou 


virco MFG. CORPORATION, 
P. O. Box 44846, Station H, Los Ang 


Please send VIRCO Catalog 
Nome 
City _Zone— 
iv ————— 
Position 


Club. 


| 
| 

| 

1 

1 _ 
| Address_—_—_ 
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1 

| 

1 


CORPORATION 


15134 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Mailing Address—P.0. Box 44846, Station H, Los Angeles, Cali! 
Eastern Sales Office—11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 





“MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST 
SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS & TABLES” 

















=—— = # 
Manufacturers of 


Service Recognition Emblems 
Class and School Jewelry 
Fraternity and Club Pins 
Trophies and Medals 


Send for our Booklet "PERSONNEL 


AWARDS AND HOW TO USE THEM” 


SPIES BROS.: 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 








27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.) 





ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
‘tat the Nation’s Shrine’’ 


Prepare your boy to enter Amer 
leading colleges and universities and 
the same time be trained for a comn 
sion in the Armed 
classes, highest academic standards. Col- 
lege preparatory and Junior College 
ages 12-20: personalized cuidance and 
instruction in Reading and Speech Clinics 
All varsity sports. 32 modern fireproof 
buildings, including two 
and hospital. Motorized Artillery, Cay 
alry, Infantry, Band Senior Division 
ROTC. Catalogue. 
Ross Hall, Wayne, Pa. 


NEW CARS -SELF DRIVE 


BRITAIN and CONTINENT 


EXAMPLE on 
bens 
34, ACRE ANE 


Services S 


gymnasiums 











1,000 MILES ! 


$9 14 DAYS! 
8. (£ 35.0.0) 
INCLUDING 
GAS, Oil, INSUR. 
Recommend 


ANCE 


Oy Kotarians all over the worl 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 


Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 


MONROE TRUCKS 

For stor fing Tables and Chairs 

3 F pes 

Transport Storage 10n k No. T ts storage 
Truck No. TS “ 

Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 

types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 


popular line of Folding Chairs. 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
17 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX, IOWA 
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[Continued from page 13] 


this sort of contact—contact which can 
prevent enormous human suffering. 

6. The United Nations is a 
where free men already work together 


place 


in ten specialized U. N. agencies and in 
related groups. 

Look at the World Health Organiza- 
tion and its work in Greece. The Greeks 
used to spend $1,300,000 each year to 
buy quinine for treatment of malaria. 
Now, thanks to WHO, they spend only 
$300,000—not for quinine, but for DDT 
And the 
been 


kill the malarial mosquito. 


number of malaria sufferers has 
cut from 2 million to some 50,000. In 
economic language, this means a saving 
to 30 million 


equivalent of 


of 20 working. days a 


year—the 100,000 new 
workers put on the job without having 
to feed even one more mouth. 

Look at the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program for draining 
swamps, irrigating deserts, eliminating 
and food 
This program has nothing to do with 
It is a real sharing. In India 

experts from 18 
And 84 Indian ex- 
out to 


disease, increasing supplies. 


handouts. 
alone there are 73 
countries at work. 
other 


perts have gone assist 


The 
men are as real as bread on the table. 
They 


countries. achievements of these 
Ask mariners on the high seas. 
information from ten 
Greenland and main- 
N.’s International Civil 
Ask parents of 


get weather sta- 


tions in Iceland 
tained by the U. 
Aviation Organization. 
59 million children tested for tubercu- 
osis by the International Children’s 
Fund. Ask 
and India and many other 
others, U. N. 


make life 


drought sufferers in Brazil 


lands. For 


them and have 


agencies 


helped worth living — and 


worth protecting. 
Those are some of the things that the 
Nations does and is. But there 


United Na- 


United 
re other things which the 
tions is not. 
1. 
It cannot 
It cannot draft a single soldier from any 


is not a world government. 


impose a tax of any kind. 


country. Its charter specifically pro- 


hibits its intervention in domestic mat- 
ters. My 


ambassador- 


own title, for example, is 
not Congressman or mem- 
ber of Pai rea- 
son that ] 
and not a political subdivision. 


Until 


iament—for the simple 
represent a sovereign State 


the world finds a common base 


practical interests and a common 

se of justice, schemes for world un- 
ion or world government do more harm 
than good. Like someone trying to feed 
fried potatoes to a newborn baby, the 
supporters of world government are 
something down the 


cannot 


trying to ram 


throat of the world which it 


digest. 


Far from curtailing sovereignty, the 
U. N. 
existing nations and has helped to ex- 
1946 
indepen- 


has protected the sovereignty of 


tend independence to others. In 


Iran was menaced. Loss of 
dence and war itself were possible. But 


N. this threat was mod- 


through the U. 
erated and gradually extinguished. Like- 
wise the U. N. 
dependence of Libya and to six member 


means much to the in- 


nations which have achieved sovereign- 
ty since the U. N. 

2. The U.N. 
munists. It is a 


was organized. 

is not a tool of the Com- 

rare day when the 

Soviet bloc can count on more than five 

votes out of 60. 
3. The U. N. 

can prevent great powers from fighting 


is not a place which 


if they want to fight. 
Dulles has said, “It can help them to 


But, as Secretary 
avoid fighting. It provides a better way 
as against the alternatives of humiliat- 
ing surrender and violent defiance.” 

4. The United Nations is not in any 
sense a finality. It is in a primitive 
stage. 

But, primitive though it is, we know 
that if it disappeared, war would seem 
inevitable. 

The United 
sure to grow as rapidly as science pro- 


need for the Nations is 


gresses. Today there isn’t one of the 
60 nations comprising the U. N. which 
is able to maintain itself alone—except 
for those using harsh slave labor. If 
the United States were denied as few as 
20 essential materials, we would be com- 
pletely crippled economically. 


W ITH all its faults, the United Na- 
tions is a living organization which has 


gone further toward organizing peace 


and security than any other body in 


modern history. 
We can also be sure that if the United 
Nations did not exist, even in its pres- 


ent imperfect form, men of goodwill 


throughout the world would be strain- 
ing every nerve to create what we have 
now. It was possible to get along with- 


like the U. N. 
four-and-a-half-day 


out a place in the days 


when the snip to 
Europe was the quickest way to travel. 
But now a place like the United Nations 
is just as necessary in international pol- 
international 


itics as an airport is in 


travel and for many of the same rea- 
sons. 

We must 
Wright 
plane and caused it to fly a few hundred 
North 


chop it to 


when the 
first air 


that 
invented the 


remember 
brothers 
Hawk, Carolina, 


yards at Kitty 


they did not immediately 


hatchets and burn it with 
blowtorches had not 
farther. They set about to improve it, 
and so we have the wonderful airplanes 
of today. We 


what we 


pleces W ith 


because it flown 


must work together to 


improve have—our loud 


speaker and our glass house—an imper- 
fect but practical contrivance for peace. 
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Now Meet ‘President Herb’—and His Family 


[Continued from page 9] 


Department Price Adjustment Board— 
saving hundreds of millions of dollars 
for his country. Said Robert P. Patter- 
then Under Secretary of War, 

Citizen Taylor left Government 
service: “You made a_ splendid 
contribution to the organization of the 
War Department. ...I am very sorry 
to see you leave.” 

Through all these years, Rotary has 
been an important part of Herb Tay- 
life. And Herb has been impor- 
tant to Rotary, Since we were 
freshmen members of the Chicago Club, 
I’ve watched the enthusiasm he has 
brought to our good cause. I’ve seen his 
interest widen and deepen as he served 
distinctively as our Club President in 
1939-40, District Governor in 1941-42, 
Director of Rotary International in 
1944-45, Vice-President in 1945-46, and 
as member and Chairman of many in- 


son, 
when 
have 


lor’s 


too. 


ternational Committees. I’ve seen Herb’s 
Four-Way Test spread throughout the 
Herb’s That’s no longer 
quite right; now it is a vital part of 
Rotary itself. For last month Herb 
igned over the copyright of the Four- 
Wiy Test to Rotary International. 


world. Test? 


“A great man and a great Rotarian.” 
That’s what the world’s first Rotarian, 
Paul Harris, had to say about Herb some 
years ago. 

And while we’re quoting, let’s bring 
back some of the other people we've 
mentioned. 

Says daughter Ramona: “Dad didn’t 
tell us don’t. He set a good example.” 

And daughter Beverly: “Certainly, he 
was busy. But if we needed him, he 
was always there. He was an inspiration 
—and still is.” 

Editor Walker: “His greatest con- 
tribution is integrity. He shares it.” 
Associate P. J. Walter: 
a hard driver, full 
a grand person to 


Business 
“Herbert Taylor is 
of dynamite — and 
work with.” 

And Rotary’s 1954-55 First Lady: “Oh, 
Herb done so many wonderful 
things ... and there will be a lot more 
in the future. Take this coming year, 
for example ....” 

And finally, an opinion of my own: 
This coming with Herb Taylor 
presiding, will be a great one for Ro- 
tary. Here’s a man to meet all the 
challenges of this Golden Anniversary 


has 


year 





1. He 


is we 


He is courteous, unselfish, 


his community 


time 


them 


He is productive 
his fellowman 


He sets ; 
munity 


Total score 





The Ten Marks of a Good Citizen 


(Here is a scorecard devised by Rotary’s President, Herbert J. Tay- 
lor, as a measure of citizenship. He suggests that you test yourself— 
one to ten points for each category 
tion to those marks on which you have given yourself a low rating.) 


informed on local and world affairs.... 


friendly—gets 
well with others—is a good neighbor 


He is sincere, dependable, and takes an active part 
in the church or religious community of his choice. 


He appreciates what others have done for him and 
accepts responsibility for the future betterment of 


He is fair and just in his relations with others..... 
He obeys the laws of his community and nation... 


He votes regularly and intelligently at election 


He is interested in the freedom and welfare of all 
of the world’s peoples and does his part to secure 


renders a worth-while service to 


good example to the youth of his com- 


and then give special atten- 


Your 
Score 


Perfect 
score 


10.0 


along 








GET THIS BOOK! 


“Your Business Records” 
BY J. K. LASSER 


Guard against 


J. K, LASSER, C. P. A. 

Author of ‘Your Income 

Tax"* and ‘‘How to Run 

a Small Business 

| Are you sure you have adequate records 

for income tax examinations? Does your 

record system guard against embezzle- 

ment, and cash losses? Does it provide 

guidance for good management? If not, 
you'll want this new Lasser book! 

“Your Business Records” tells you, 

step-by-step, how to set up an easy, safe, 

low-cost record-keeping system. Tells how 

to keep all the records you need for 

efficient management! For your copy, 

write The Standard Register Co., 110 
Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Standard Register 


BUSINESS FORMS 


2) Paperwork Simplification 





CV org ace 
Arve 
DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 
of fine 
SERVICE EMBLEMS 
announce 
New General Office & Factory 
11TH & ILLINOIS AVES. 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


and—New Chicago Office & Factory 
305 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 














| Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 
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Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enam 
el Colors on Heavy Gauge 
Bteel 

29” diameter with rectan 
gular panel for 3 lines of 
copy as illustrated 


Single faced and double 


faced models 


Reasonably priced 
Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


oo > 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker’s Stands ©® Cast Bronze Bells © 

Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges @ Flags 

& Banners @ Road Signs ®@ Record Systems 
mblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 
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The resume of our trip through 14 coun 
tries in which we covered more than 11,000 
miles will be most helpful to you in planning 
your trip through Europe. 


The actual driving time and the recommend 
highways between 59 important 
corded for your guidance. 


This booklet will make planning 
easier and you will be able to make 
mitments at the preferred hotels ir 1 


Postpaid to you $1.00 
Milton A. Bosse 


Ellinwood 


your trip 


Kansas 











HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE 





FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, © 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


DEPT. 45 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, m7 Y. 


WESTERN MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


eunty, aony pts great responsibility for academic suc- 
ess refully integrated program, based 

preveree for 

Grades 7-12. E 

INSTRUC TOR 





boy’ s {ndividual needs, 

Career analysis for we, grades 

COURSE R.O.T.C, U.S ARMY 

Broad athletic and coed program Boating, indo 
pool. Horsemanship. 76th year For your copy ‘of 
‘CADET LIFE"’ cnd catalog, address: 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Superintendent 








Box T-7, Aiton, Illinois (Near St. Louvis) 





QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


th complete specitications 


MITCHESE MANUFACTURING CO. 
748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46. Wis. Dept F 


Your Letters 
[Continued from page 2] 


anything like “average” for projects of 
this kind, they had better charge a fancy 
fee for the view because there isn’t one 
chance in a million that either farming 
or power generation will ever pay out 
under the conditions Rotarian Molohon 
describes. 

Apart from this, it is hard to explain 
the need for large governmental expen- 
ditures to bring in more agricultural 
land while we are paying farmers to 
keep 30 million acres out of cultivation. 
Even if more new land were needed, we 
can put ten acres under the plow by 
draining for than the cost of re- 
claiming one acre from the desert. 


less 


‘Tain’t So’ 

Points Out CHAS. 

Metal Worker 

Seattle, Washington 

In Fibber & Molly at Rotary—’Tis So, 
McGee! [THE Rotarian for May] I read, 
with some astonishment, while 
Molly’s admonishment of ‘’Tain’t so, 
McGee’ is one of the most famous lines 
in U. S. radio annals.” 

Now, the fact is that 
Molly never used that line: their writ- 
ers, anyway, are too smart and the 
name “Fibber” would make the line 
trite. What Molly says is, “’Tain’t funny, 
McGee,” and the line has humor because 
it so often is true. 


C. Finn, Rotarian 


Fibber and 


Consider the Vice-President 

Says A. R. Kincsrorp, Rotarian 

Photographer 

Nelson, New Zealand 

The article When You Pick Your 
President in THE ROTARIAN for March is 
of particular interest to all Rotarians, 


Give Me a Good Competitor 


[Continued from page 11] 
coéperation, based upon the idea that 
the pool of customer wants is almost un- 
imited. It is not a case of only so much 
business to be shared 
merchants, but rather 


of the pool of wants so that all business- 


among so many 
one of expansion 


men profit more. 

That kind of competition requires co- 
Operating in the staging of events too 
largest firms. It 
information 


big for any but the 


requires interchanges of 
among competitors, not on their secrets 
of doing business, but on their methods. 
better 


than Rotary’s general 


There is no guide in this area 
t! at I 


program of Vocational Service, and spe- 


know of 
cifically its idea of competitor relations. 
If I wert 
competition, the list might go something 
like this: 
1, Accept the 
tive competition and the idea of an ex- 


to summarize my views on 


philosophy of coépeva- 


pandable pool of business. 


but in my 
wrong and 
lect Your 

In most 
nominations are 


humble opinion the title is 
should read When You Se- 
Vice-President. 

Clubs, I think, although 
called for the Presi- 
dency, it is seldom that the office is 
competed for, and the Vice-President 
assumes office more or automati- 
cally. That being so, it would appear 
the time to consider the qualifications 
of President is when selecting the Vice- 
President. 


Here Are Books for Curious Minds 
From FRED DEARMOND, Rotarian 
Author and Journalist 
Springfield, Missouri 

From Rotarian Kendall 
list of “Books for Compassionate 
mans” [THE ROTARIAN for April, page 
34] I would certainly subtract One 
World, by Wendell L. Willkie; The Na- 
tive’s Return, by Louis Adamic; The 
Christ of the Indian Road, by E. Stanley 
Jones; and Sweden—The Middle Way, 
by Marquis W. Childs; and probably 
two or three others. We could not have 
humanism without freedom, and 
of these 13 authors propose to restrain 
freedom and individualism. 

Here is my own list of “Books for 
Curious Minds”’—if I were to restrict 
my recommendations to 20th Century 
works: 


less 


Weisiger’s 
Hu- 


some 


The Education of Henry Adams. 
William Osler. 
Masses, by Ortega y 


Aequanimitas, by Sir 

The Revolt of the 
Gasset. 

Revolution, by Robert Hunter. 

The Story of Philosophy, by Will Durant 

The Art of Thought, by Graham Wallas. 

The Road to Survival, by William Vogt. 

Capitalism, The Cary Snyder 

How to Live, by Arnold Bennett 

The Adventures of David Grayson. 

The Road Ahead, by John T. Flynn. 

Witness, by Whittaker Chambers. 

How to Be a Real Person, by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. 


Creator, by 


meetings of 
exchange 


2. Encourage friendly 


comp titors to discuss and 
information on matters of mutual inter- 
pricing policies. 


your 


est, such as hours, or 
3. Welcome new 
and 


businesses to 


community, make them feel you 
are glad they have come. 

4. Organize, if you don’t have one, a 
committee in your Chamber of 


if you have no Chamber, 


retail 
Commerce—or 
organize that. 

5. Do everything possible to attract 
new competitors to your community. 

6. Promote—in every way possible— 
the business district as a shopping area. 
traffic, 
remember 


the more business. 
that 
business 


The more 

7. Always you are 
building not but a 
community. 

What you do every day—and how you 
get along with your competitor—has 
everything to do with whether it will 
be a bad town to live in—or a good one. 


just a 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


Opportunity for All 

GorDON TONGUE, Rotarian 

Cement Distributor 

Seattle, Washington 

Vocational Service is the one phase of 
Rotary which each Rotarian can prac- 
tice every day. It deals directly with 
the manner in which we conduct our 
business or profession. As long as 
there are arguments between capital 
and labor, as there are firms 
which take unfair trade -dvantages, as 
ong as any business or profession oper- 
ates on standards that are not of the 
highest possible level, there will be a 
definite field of opportunity in Voca- 
tional Service for every Rotarian.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


] © . 
long as 


Fortunate Link 
DouGLas HartTLey, Rotarian 
High-School Principal 
Augustine, Florida 
Today in a world torn by war and 
war, it is most gratifying 
for business people to 
come together at week- 
y meetings to enjoy 
the fellowship of 
others and to endeavor 
to exemplify their 
motto of “Service 
Self” in their 
business and in 
ocial and civic con- 
tacts by placing the 
obligation to serve 
others before’ their 
desire for personal profit. We are fortu- 
nate that we are linked together with a 
warm feeling of this fellowship—a spirit 
that appears lacking in many coun- 
tries—From a Rotary Club address. 


ireats of 


ibove 


daily 


Hartley 


Two Kinds of Peace 
Maury D. 
Lawyer 
Bloomington, Illinois 

There are two kinds of peace: the in- 

ner peace of the soul and the outer 
peace that reigns in any social group 
from the family to the international 
community. Inner peace is that calm 
sense of well-being that prevails when 
we have experienced the profound be 
lief that we are guided at all times by a 
Supreme Being. Outward peace is that 
which exists in the family, the neigh 
borhood, the nation, and among the 
nations. It is necessary to know the 
secrets of inner peace in order to under- 
stand the nature and conditions of outer 
peace, 


PoweL., Rotarian 


some believe, is the absence 
This is the basis for the agita- 
disarmament. But if peace 
the absence of war, then 
abolished we will 


Peace, 
of war. 
tion for 
means only 
when all arms are 
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have peace. This is a mistaken belief, 
for disarmament may come and we may 
still have no peace. We may even have 
greater danger of war. If hatred and 
bitterness continue to prevail anywhere, 
in greater or degrees, there is no 
true peace, even though not a shot is 
fired. There can never be true peace un- 
til those evils are abandoned, and men 
recognize the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. There will be 
no true peace until these principles are 
practiced, not only here but everywhere. 
—From The Bloomington Cog, publica- 
tion of the Rotary Club of Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


lesser 


‘A Coat of Acid’ 

H. H. Cortetyou, Rotarian 

Feed Manufacturer 

DeKalb, Illinois 

“He Profits Most Who Serves Best” 
may sound a little obsolete to the indi- 
vidual who lets the dollar sign blur his 
vision, but it can act as a coat of acid 
to a materialistic philosophy, if one will 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan: 
(RM) Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 
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— 
The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel... 
Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 


Bermuda's most luxurious and complete resort. 180 
acres, largest private beach, all sports, shops . . . For 
beautiful color folder, WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZA- 
TION, Rep., Dept. RM, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y,; 
also Boston, Phila., Cleve., Chi., Toronto. 
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LONDON 


SOUTH KENSINGTON— wo tga REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 
don’s most favoured Hotels. Many bedrooms with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary ¢ lub meets every Tuesday. 


WESTMINSTER — HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace 


Road Entirely modernized, nearly all bedrooms with pri- 
vate bath. Westminster Rotary Club meets every Thursday. 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM—VICTORIA HOTEL. 200 rooms, 150 bath- 
rooms. Stuyvesant Restaurant of world fame. RM Fri- 
day, 12:15. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 4 rooms. Direc- 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent service. ra Patton, Mgr. 
Moderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


Man.-Prop. Pieter Vermeij 


CALIFORNIA 


Hello from SAN FRANCISCO 
700 ROOMS 

Rates from $7.00 
THE PALACE HOTEL 


Edmond A. Rieder, Gen. Mgr. 


FLORIDA 


MIAMI! BEACH—DELANO HOTEL. 
Ocean at 17th Street. Rotary meets at 12: 
Cc. C. Goldberg, Gen. Mgr 


Nothing finer. On the 
12:15 on Tuesday. 


but let it. If one is to live according to 
the principles of Rotary, one has an 
individual responsibility in the field of 
Vocational Service. One cannot contin- 
ually take from his business or his 
community—one must give if he 
is to receive the full measure of satis- 
faction from his activities. But giving, 
one enlarges his scope of vision and his 
activities—one finds his relations with 
his fellowmen improved because through 
giving, selfishness is not and cannot be 
a part of his make-up.—From a Rotary 
Club address. 


also 


A Shield for the Silent 
SUMANTRAO C. BHAT, 
Judge 
Broach, India 
Every Rotary Club should have a 

shield known as the “Silent Citizen 

Shield,” to be presented annually to one 

whose silent services do not rank with 

those which call for memorials and mon- 
uments—the unhonored and unsung of 
our communities. A committee of mem- 
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FLORIDA—( Continued) 
IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, IT’S THE 


ROTARY MEETS THURSDAY NOON 
in the magnificent 
TOP O' THE COLUMBUS 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler 1 =. A. J 
Crocy, Manager. Moderate rates. RM Monday 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO | 

for over — aed years 








Luncheon on cutie 12:15 | 











LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accom um —: 
uests Direction Dinkler Hotels J oO n ary, Vice- 
res. & Mgr RM We ] 7i2 15 


ns for 1,000 


Moderate rates 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL ire ee 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager 


600 rooms with bath, 
ks from either lepot 
RM Friday, 12:1 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON GIBSON Cincinnati's 
1000 rooms with televisior taurant and 65¢ 
I 


largest, 
Res ) rooms 
Mark Schmidt, GM tM Thurs., 


12:15 


air conditioned 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS— HOTEL PeABoey. 
of America’s Best,’’ 6 
tion, air-conditioned 


The South's Finest—One 
ns with bath, downtowr a- 
kM. Tues 12:15 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER Preferred address 
Home of famous Mural Room, 700 rooms air con 
V in guest rooms F Baker, GM RM Wee 

















BOUND 
VOLUME 
FOR 1995 


12 Issues of THe ROTARIAN 


Copies of THe Rotarian from January 
to December, 1953, inclusive, with de- 
tailed index to authors, articles, photo- 
graphs, ete., included in this Volume, 


now available. 


\  ietonnae you like to have this 
attractive Bound Volume for 
1953 for your library? For Ro- 
tarians, Rotary Clubs, libraries, 
and schools this volume will 
serve as a practical and ready 
reference for the wide variety of 
material that has been presented 
in the pages of THE Rotarian 
during 1953. 


Price 8 
ee 


(Outside U. S. A. $5.50) EACH 


Send your order today to 


The ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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bers of the Rotary Club, with several 
citizens co-opted from the city or town, 
who know the people, should select the 
silent citizen of the year. Such selec- 
tions should be very discreetly made 
from people from every walk of life: 
the school, the hospital, the shop, field, 
services, business, profession, church, 
temple, mosque, irrespective of sex, age, 
caste, creed, or community. The name 
of such person should be inscribed on 
the shield to be kept in a conspicuous 
place in the Club. The citizen should be 
given a suitable parchment with the 
name of the Club, the name of the citi- 
zen, the year, and the field of work 
which won him the reward. By arrange- 
ment with the authorities, the names of 
such citizens may also be inscribed on 
a tablet to be placed in the Town Hall 
of the town or the city. 


‘Fear Is a Catalyst’ 

WaIino K, LatTvaLa, Rotarian 

Insurance Underwriter 

Ojai, California 

I believe fear is a catalyst which syn- 
thesizes my knowledge, my hope for 
what I love, and often carries me into 
instant action. It is like the catalyst 
chlorophyll, which instantly synthesizes 
the flowing energies from sun, water, 
and air into food for beast and man. 

To me, fear is like light, which I 
cannot experience; I can only see the 
ighted thing. 

I also believe that I have a tiny, but 
difficult, mission in God’s mysterious 
plan for man on earth. In one frame, I 
ive in two worlds; one is the scientific 
truth and reason, the other is the spirit- 
ual or religious faith. Both worlds have 
their own jungles of unknowns, of dark- 
ness and ignorance. 

My goal is Peace of Mind. In both 
worlds I believe I deal with only one 
energy, God’s energy, but in exceed- 
ingly many forms in eternal movement. 
The greatest energy of earth is hidden 
n the human mind. It can destroy us 
if ignorance and fear prevail without 
God's guidance. But with God’s energies 
of wisdom, justice and love, with fear 
as a friend and as a catalyst, will pro- 
duce—someday—liberty for all man- 
kind.—F rom radio program “This I Be- 
lieve.” Copyright Help Inc. 


A Businessman’s Responsibilities 
KENNETH B. BACKMAN, Rotarian 
Better Business Bureau Manager 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Goodwill is made or lost in every 
business transaction, so the business- 
man has two responsibilities. One is to 
do everything possible to gain goodwill 
from all his business transactions. Most 
business has assumed this responsibili- 
ty to a high degree. Caveat emptor 

(let the buyer beware), so prevalent 

years ago, is a thing of the past in 

egitimate business. The 
sponsibility is of great importance. It 
is to use all his influence to curb the 
activities of the small percentage of 
tricksters masquerading 
as business, who engage in dishonest 
competition, unfair or misleading prac- 


second re- 


business, or 





Rotary and You 

Every member should realize 
that he 

Has a job he can do in Rotary— 

Not shoutin’ the loudest or 
singin’ the best, 

Nor tryin’ to equal or outdo 
the rest— 

Just bein’ your own natural 
likable self, 

And puttin’ your worries ’way 
back on the shelf 

To gather dust as a useless 
thing; 

For in this way you're bound 
to bring 

To Rotary meetin’ your very 
best— 

Not just for yourself but 
for all the rest. 

It ain't the bigness you got under 
your hat, 

But the friendship you left in the 
seat where you sat. 

—Bert M. VAN DYKE 


Rotarian 
Tuckhannock, Pa 











tices, or deception of the public.... 
They are destroying public confidence 
and the property rights of all business 
in the goodwill of the public—the goose 
that lays the golden egg. —From a Ro- 
tary ‘Club address. 


On Buying Revolvers 

HowArRD ARBENZ, Rotarian 

Automobile Dealer 

Sherman Oaks, California 

Some men think that when we reduce 
defense spending, we invite depression 
It is a pretty sorry situa- 
tion when America, with all its natural 
resources and potential under the free- 
enterprise system, will admit that we 
must continue in a state of war or war 
hysteria in order to maintain a high 
If we quit building and buy- 
ing revolvers to protect our homes, we 
could have more money to spend on 
clothes, travel, television sets, stoves, 
etc. We can talk ourselves into a de- 
pression if we don’t think right and act 
right. Let’s be good optimists as well 
as good Rotarians.—From The Kernel, 
publication of the Rotary Club of Sher- 
man Oaks, California. 


or recession. 


economy. 


Substitute Humor for War 

MARIUS RISLEY 

Educator and Humorist 

Buffalo, New York 

Masters of comedy have been among 
the world’s peacemakers. Since our 
problem is to keep society well ordered, 
we need every agency that will help. 
Humor, by relieving tensions and unit- 
ing men in goodwill, is too little uti- 
lized as a force for peace. Humor was 
probably meant as a substitute for war, 
for I have never heard of two people 
fighting each other while they were 
laughing. Some of the great writers 
understood this. I venture the claim 
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that the comic catharsis engendered by 
a Dickens, a Mark Twain, or a Stephen 
l.eacock has done more to keep society 
well ordered than the puny efforts of a 
hundred diplomats.—From an address 
vefore the Rotary Club of Erie, Penn- 
sylvanta. 


Re: The Thrill of Living 
3ASIL L. WALTERS, President 
imerican Society of Newspaper 
Editors 
Chicago, Illinois 
but free ourselves of our 
error and from the merchants of fear, 
id if we will begin spending at least 
the equivalent of 30 minutes a day 
tudying about and debating with our 
and neighbors our roéle in 
vorld affairs, we shall soon enjoy the 
| of living in this dangerous age. 
Down in Indiana at the turn of the 
entury, farmers used to give a day’s 
ork with a team once a month to keep 
he roads repaired. There was no five- 
week on farms in those days. If 
each of us, would devote one day 
1 month to finding ways of improving 


If we can 


ociates 


our own Government, we would not 
only soon get great enjoyment out of it, 
but we would be preserving the great- 
est experiment in government ever un- 
dertaken by man. 

Ours is the freedom that men every- 
where are trying to achieve. Only eter- 
nal vigilance by all citizens will pre- 
serve it—From an address before the 
Rotary Club of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


On Sharing One’s Interests 

T. FRANK Jones, Rotarian 

Retail-Store Manager 

West Point, Georgia 

You and I like our jobs—if we didn’t 
we would find one we did like. But are 
we generating in those who work with 
us and for us this same interest and 
enthusiasm? Do you and I share our 
interest with those who are with us? 
Do we truly inspire them to reach for 
better things? When a man looks upon 
his friends and co-workers as tools to 
accomplish his own end—and you know 
there are many who do—he is heading 
for a pit of his own digging.—From a 
Rotary Club address. 


Your Mind—Keep It Open 


By FRANK L. LEWIS 


Rotarian, White Plains, N. Y. 


W OODROW WILSON once said, “It 
great an extent some 
information. 
en some young lock the door 
iinst truth, not only declining to ac- 
pt facts, but even refusing to listen to 
unfamiliar 

yroblem or situation or plan, and, as a 


amazing to how 


luman minds can resist 


ninds 


honest analysis of an 


ilt, live in ignorance and poverty 


and 


Len they might enjoy possess 
nowledge and riches. ... 
Let me give you a simple illustration 
own Rotary 


ago some of us in 


this right out of my 


‘lub. Several years 
he Club felt our roster needed chang- 
For years we had used a pocket-size 
with a bit of bio- 
information about each. Now 
at our had grown to 
bout 100 men, making recognition of 
by all a bit difficult, we thought a 
cture better. It 
vould show each man’s smiling face to 
his fellow Club members. 

Because I squawked loudest in favor 
of the picture roster, I was assigned the 
Chairmanship of a Committee I might 
select to see the job through. My first 
thought the talents of a 
nember in the publishing business. Of 


st of our members 
rraphical 


membership 


roster would serve 


was to enlist 
all our members he would have the most 
the most en- 
project. Forthwith I 
To my total sur- 


and doubtless 
the 


reached for the phone 


know-how 


thusiasm for 


JULY, 1954 


prise, my publisher friend gave me more 
reasons why we should NOT embark on 
the plan than I had 
dreamed possible. Hastily I agreed that 
he very busy man, 
thanked him for his advice, and hung 
up. 

Then I turned to other 
Right down the line they offered whole- 
hearted coédperation. Soon 100 men went 


picture-roster 


was already a 


members. 


to a designated photographer's studio, 
sat for portraits, and selected prints. Off 
to engraver and printer went 
“copy.” And now the picture roster is 
history—a step forward all agree. 

This little hope, the 
way a man ought NOT approach some- 
thing new—whether in Rotary or out of 
it. After all, it’s just as easy to take a 
positive attitude in such 
negative. It’s only common courtesy to 


our 


story shows, I 


eases aS a 


assume that the proposer of a new proj- 
ect has given the matter considerable 
thought and research. In other words, 
give your enthusiast at least the benefit 
of the doubt you make your 
decision. 

Without laboring the point, let me 
complete the Wilson quotation with 
which I began this: “The highest and 
most brilliant act of the mind is to look 
at, listen to, and consider a NEW idea. 
Integrity to your own soul demands that 


before 


you be open-minded.” 
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FREE... for your next 
club meeting 


A DELIGHTFUL 
COLOR FILM 
SURE TO PLEASE 
YOUR MEMBERS 


Book it now .. . Cunard’s (6-) 


sound film—‘“‘Getting There is 
Half the Fun’”’—depicting a gay 
and glamorous transatlantic 
crossing in the Queen Elizabeth, 
world’s largest superliner. 
Running time: 32 minutes. 


TO RESERVE PRINT FOR YOUR PROGRAM, 
JUST SEND THIS COUPON 


— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee og 


CUNARD LINE | 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. | 


Please reserve your film: ““GETTING | 
THERE IS HALF THE FUN” for: 


Date: (First Choice) . 


Uoouogoogoong 





Date: (Second Choice)_____ 
yyy ” 


(NAME 


Street ApDpDRESs: 
Crry 


T_T 
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Expectep ATTENDANCE 
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Thanks Rotarians! 


“We learn with much pleasure that your 
Rotary Club is sending us a gift sub- 
scription to THE ROTARIAN. We ac- 
knowledge this gesture with our thanks 
and appreciation. THE ROTARIAN 
will be read with much interest by our 
members and the public who frequent 
our library.” (From the secretary of a 
cultural institute in India, this quotation 
is typical of comments from recipients.) 
In lands around the globe, recipients of 
International Service Subscriptions to 
THE ROTARIAN or REVISTA RO- 
TARIA are appreciative of these gift 
subscriptions . . . donated by Rotary 
Clubs and individuals. 

Are you sending such gifts, too? For full 
details of this goodwill program, drop a 
note to THE ROTARIAN, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. Do it 


today! 
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If THIS 
Is Your Market 


You can reach 


DISTRIBUTORS 
IMPORTERS 
CONSUMERS 
In Latin America 


through 
Revista Rotaria 


Net paid circulation 
over 


30,000 


for further information 
write NOW to 


Revista Rotaria 


35 E.Wacker Drive 
Chicago l, Illinois 
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IN BUCKS COUNTY, Pennsylvania, is 
a 150-year-old stone barn, and lining its 
inside walls are 600 feet of shelf space, 
with every inch of it devoted to the col- 
lecting hobby of EpwiIn P. ALEXANDER, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Wash- 
ington Crossing. It’s his own museum, 
and here he describes what visitors see 
there. 


On Upper River Road, just outside 
Yardley, Pennsylvania, is a spacious old 
barn that could aptly be called “Alex- 
ander’s Railroad Museum,” and _ it 
wouldn’t surprise me if my neighbors 
soon start calling it that. It is open 
every week-end to the public, free of 
charge, and it houses what is undoubt- 
edly one of the largest privately owned 
collections of “railroadiana” in the 
United States. The hundreds of items 
on display constitute my hobby, and 
they include not only toy 
passenger and freight cars, 
switches, lanterns, and other railroad 
equipment, but also such material as 
historical photos, prints, lithographs, 
posters, and many other objects related 
to railroad transportation. 

My business is the construction of 
miniatures, and in my Rotary Club I 
hold the classification of “scale-model 
building.” It is a comparatively new 
field on the vocational scene, and I have 
often wondered if there are other Ro- 
tarians with classifications the same as 
mine. As a scale-model maker, I have 
built custom railroad equipment for 
practically every rail carrier in the 
United States, and you would think that 
it was this part of my work that even- 
tually led me to collect railroad para- 
phernalia. Well, it has enlarged my 
hobby interests, but it did not start 
them. 

How I was drawn to railroading and 
scale models of equipment is a story of 
how one hobby can lead to another. 
During my high-school days in New 
Rochelle, New York, my hobby was ra- 
dio. I was a “ham’’—an amateur short- 
wave radio operator—and my call let- 
ters were 2EN. I belonged to a short- 
wave club then, and for a regional meet- 


engines, 
depots, 


Photos: Railroad Model Craftsman 





A small portion of Rotarian Alexander’s 
railroad museum. In it is rail equip- 
ment from the engine to the caboose. 


ing of operators my group decided to 
erect several displays in miniature, one 
of which was a Wisconsin countryside 
scene showing a train stalled in a snow- 
drift and a “ham” operator’s shack near- 





Collector Alexander turns an apprais- 
ing eye on some of his trains. They 
occupy about 600 feet of shelf space. 


by. The story it was to depict—a true 
one, incidentally—concerned the radio 
operator’s resourcefulness in bringing 
help for the snowbound train. I worked 
on the exhibit, and after it was finished 
my interest in railroading and scale- 
model making remained undiminished. 

Toy trains then were built to resem- 
ble nothing more than playthings, and 
I decided to see whether I could make 
them look more like the real thing. I 
discovered a British magazine called the 
Model Engineer and through its adver- 
tisements I imported some model parts 
from England. As no American com- 
ponents were to be had, I began making 
a few patterns for engine parts and 
soon I learned that other model build- 
ers wanted them, too, and so, in a small 
way, I went into business as a supplier. 
From that beginning I started to build 
miniatures of all types for architec- 
tural, planning, display, and other in- 
dustrial purposes, and for more than 
20 years scale-model construction has 
been my work. It’s an interesting field, 
but I’ll not get into that because this 
is a hobby story. 

Collecting railroadiana has been a 
stimulating adjunct to my business in- 
terests, and I have used much of the 
documentary material in the collection 
as the basis of four books I have writ- 
ten on railroading. In one of the books, 
Iron Horses, the pages are devoted to 
my prints of locomotives used in the 
19th Century, and in a later publication, 
entitled American Locomotives, I again 
incorporated much of my collected ma- 
terial. I mention these literary excur- 
sions to show that a collection may 
have many uses. Of course, I also enjoy 
exhibiting my hobby at the museum 
and other special exhibitions, like the 
recent three-month display at an art 
center in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Like all hobby collectors, I am a 
swapper of one item for another. For 
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example, I am interested in exchang- Pen Pats: The following have indicated 246 Broadway, Saranac Lake, N. Y., U.S.A. 
aos irae anv toy trai ore their interest in having pen friends: Tommy Cilley (12-year-old son of Rotar- 
ing or buying almost any toy train m Virgilio S. Omamalin (17-year-old nephew ian—desires English-speaking pen friends 
than 30 years old—electric, steam, clock- of Rotarian—would like pen friends; hob- from any part of the world; likes airplanes, 
; : : bies are watercoloring, photographic art horses, boats), 541 First St. N.E., Hickory 
A ' ‘as " l a 4 7 2 : ® s 4 . "T° ° ve 
work, cast iron, tin, or any othet type. architectural magazines), Araneta Institute N.C. USA. 
So, if you have an old train in a corner of Agriculture, Victoneta Park, Malabon, Martha Pierce (daughter of Rotarian— 
of your attic or basement and you don’t The Philippines. 7 ; wishes to write to boys and girls aged 13- 
“ink 2 2 - d Lynda Harrington (13-year-old daughter 15; enjoys all sports, collects miniature 
know what to do with it, let me know of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with dolls and horses), 10 W. Sixth St., Weldon, 
and perhaps we can arrange a swap or 0oys and girls aged 12-14; interests include N.C 
; ’ j collecting movie-star pictures, roller skat- Richard Sullivan (11-year-old son of Ro- 
a purchase. Also, here is another sug- ing, swimming, ballet), Deansboro, N. Y., tarian— wishes pe “ aaa >: hobbies 
gestion: if you are ever driving on U c~ . , schaff (14 ld d ht f include stamps, sports, reading), 204 Cy- 
t-? r » arole Schaffner -year-old daughter o -@ ; . wrence ec 
Pennsylvania’s Upper River Road near Rotarian—would like pen pals her own age press Ave., Lawrence, Mass. US.A ld 
. ! . . , . 5 . : Susan- ise Tecce » 14 > 
Yardley, stop for a visit at my museum. anywhere putside of Canada; likes all eS ee. Se Smead 
, . : oo E : i sports; wi exchange picture postcards), : ee : 
It’s open from 2 to 5 o’clock on week- 188 Main St. East Kentville N g Canada ence with young poopie aged 13-16; hobbies 
, ’ > Ol ape alin PO ts oe ae : r hot pi “ollecting pictur f Brit 
ends. You'll be most welcome. Valerie Mattison (14-year-old daughter of ish comal tani sports ge Pg we ty + a 
Rotarian—desires | English-speaking pen music), 272 Waltham St., West Newton 65, 
pals in Japan, Hawaii, Germany, The Mass.. U A. ? ss 
rs _ i Netherlands, France, Ireland, Switzerland, x . R 
W hat Ss y our Hobby? Central America; enjoys recorded music, Bhupendre ~r hta (12 gears ld son of e 
ae letter writing, reading, collecting movie- tarian—will welcome pen pals; interested in 
If you have one, yowll find THe Hossy- star pictures, movies), 44 W. Falconer St collecting stamps, first-day covers, picture 
HORSE GROOM « codperative fellow: he'll list Falconer, N. Y.. U.S.A. : . postcards), Sudarshan, Manekwadi, Bhavna- 
your name below if you are a Rotarian or a Coen arene R Sin ani (12-year-old. niece gar, India. 
nember of a Rotarian’s family. He makes > re ae ng > r= y : 9 . Farhad Khambatta (24-year-old son of Ro- 
he z st: that knowledge cor- of Rotarian—wants pen pals aged 12-14; 
yas ONE VeENeE. ine> FOS Se . interests include reading, movies, biking tarian—desires correspondence with anyone 
a Pe the atte eS ee a skating), Botica Sta. Teresita, Vigan, The interested in collecting and exchanging 
sult of the listing Philippines stamps, first-day covers, picture postcards), 
Airmail Stamps: Joio Manoel Azambuja “ied 8 “e — . 11, Manekwadi, Bhavnagar, India 
Vieira (would like to exchange airmail Paula Bell (14-year-old daughter of Ro- Mrose Khambetta (21- old & »f Roe 
oe tive A ial ies, tarian—desires pen pals in France, Ger- Firoze hambatta (21-year-o son ¢ +O 
eae, SOM OTeUe Fe Se a many, Italy, India, Japan, New Zealand tarian—enjoys collecting stamps, first-day 
pr Rotarians ey the basis of the Yvert The "Philippines, Canada, Brazil; interested covers, picture postcards; would like pen 
catalogue ), Rua 13 de Janeiro, Sao Francis- in stamp collecting and photography), 569 friends with similar interests), 11, Manek- 
co de Assis, Brazil N. Grafton, Dublin, Tex., U.S.A. wadi, Bhavnagar, India 
Early-Day Firearms: George M. Baker Bob Claytor (grandson of Rotarian—de- Ko de Groot (17-year-old son of Rotarian 
(wishes an old flintlock or other early fire- — nob ; et 7 ts ls é7 t of ti orld 
arm for mantlepiece 825 E. Oak St.. Por- sires correspondence with boys and girls wants pen pats tm any part oO te wort 
tor ille, € “alif.. 4: a” Se eer aged 16-22; hobbies include stamps, photog- who speak English, German, Dutch; hob- 
terville, Cali : . . raphy, phonograph-record collecting), Box bies are stamps, swimming, reading, ball 
Philately: John B. Kemp (would like to 5, East Troy, Wis., U.S.A. ; sports), Boven, Westerdiep 51!, Veendam, 
hear from Rotarian collectors in other eihhs Siihinein (ites ote at Be The Netherlands 
countries with a view to exchange of stamps Sa MU é ar -Y . § i i 
i corres 7 : J akvi tarian—wishes to correspond with people Virginia Smith (10-year-old daughter of 
and correspondence), 147 Allan N., Oakville, ; snl : a. - AD pe : Nees. aga , Or ’ 
Ont.. Canada interested in painting, number tricks, ex- Rotarian would like to correspond with 

Pagg nacage ® ~~ ' ee ae changing stamps and postcards, reading, girls and boys anywhere in the world), 204 
(eollects oll oe gee te ay on Bg ~ chally music), Box 20, Nazareth, Israel. W. Clark St., Charles City, Iowa, U.S.A. 

é cinds Ss, es 1 ae : . / 
standard-gauge and steam types; will buy P Avatar Duggal (25-year-old son of Rotar : Merrilyn Smith (11-year-old daughter of 
or exchange), 811 Regent St., Houston, ian—desires correspondence with young Rotarian—will welcome pen pals from all 
Pa.. U.S.A. people interested in medicine and nursing, parts of the world), 204 W. Clark St., 

Stamps: Dr. L. O. Bradley and 8-year-old religious and cultural discussions, garden- Charles City, Iowa, U.S.A 


s aged 10-1 


son Bill (will exchange stamps for those ing, stamps), 9-A, Albert Road, Allahabad, Joan Olson (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 

from other countries, preferably beyond India. tarian—will enjoy correspondence with 

Canada and U.S.A.), 314 Searboro Ave.. Kitty Santone (daughter of Rotarian— young people; favorite sports a swim- 

Calgary. Alta.. Canada would like pen pals aged 16-18 interested in ming, skating, skiing), Route 1, ‘Box 103, 
A 


Near East: Joanne E. Gage (16-year-old acting, fashions, baseball, music), 1195 E. Alexandria, Minn., U.S. 
daughter of Rotarian—collects information, 214th St., Bronx 69, N. Y., U.S.A. Aurora R. Rabago (17-year-old daughter 
postcards, and miscellaneous objects from Kay Pedroni (daughter of Rotarian—will of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
or about the Near-Eastern countries, main- welcome correspondence w ith boys and anyone from any country; hobbies include 
ly Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey), 7 girls aged 13-15 outside U.S.A.; interests in- sports, collecting stamps, dancing), U. P 
Church St., Oneonta, N. Y., U.S.A. clude stamps, movies, movie-star pictures), Women’s South Dormitory, University of 
The Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City, The 
Philippines. 

Cindy Leigh (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen pal from any Eng- 
lish-speaking country; interested in stamps, 
doll collecting, rocks, dancing, Girl Scouts), 


9 4 Hernando, Miss., U.S.A 
Ou ¢ a (0) arian Nancy Bear (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 


tarian—wishes to correspond with boys and 
girls from the U. S. and other countries, par- 
When you treasure the honor conferred upon you, ticularly Ireland; enjoys swimming, basket- 
: : ball, football), 508 S. Main, Shamrock, Tex 
As a member of Rotary to be; U.S.A 
When you vow to repay with a will that rings true, Barbara J. Cramp (17-year-old daughter of 
iG © _ Rotarian — wishes English-speaking pen 
By git ing your be st as you see. friends aged 17-20; interests include coins, 
Not to wear just a pin, or keep up your dues, stamps, picture postcards), 26 Railway St., 
But faithful in work or in play; a ge ; ee 
. Ct nial : ’ : . Joseph } tathish (15-year-old brother of 
Making Service above Self” the motto you choose, Rotarian—wishes to corre spond with young 
You may be a Rotarian someday. peopl interested in stamps vestpares mov- 
e-star photos swimming idan St 83, 
P. O. Box 2, Nazareth, Israel 
When you learn what it is to give a Rotary smile Claire R. Bathish (15-year-old cousin of 
To a friend in need of such things; cates aaaees ae eee ne 
When you feel your heart throb at the clasp of his hand sic), Midan St. 83, P. O. Box 2, Nazareth, 
And know what encouragement brings, wae a mes 
, ma ‘ . ei ee i 5 . ishanji G. Sangoye (son of totarian— 
You're be ginning to grasp how to live as you should; wishes to correspond with young people; in- 
You're absorbing the Rotary way; terests include stamp collecting, photogra- 
ey = : sf ; ; " . : phy; general affairs), c/o G. P. Sangoye, 251, 
It may be in time, perhaps (mebbe) you could W. Masi St.. Madurai. India 
A Rotarian be—someday. Charles Hou (14-year-old son of Rotarian 
P —wants pen pals; collects stamps and post- 
, ‘ cards), 650 Burne Ave., Kelowna, B. C., Can- 
If you keep all your friends indebted to you ada. 
By reason of kindnesses shown, John Gascoigne (9 year-old son. of Rotari- 
a _ - ~ - . ba lias an—wishes pen friends tn countries other 
Ever giving them back with all interest due than New Zealand and Australia who are 
The joys they'd like as their own; nt re sted = stay Ps), P. O. Box 99, Blen- 
— s- ie . 1eim, New Zealan¢ 
Re membering that Rotary is a state of mind, never Savi (28eereld éon of Reterian 
Not a vain or an outward show; —wishes pen friends in all countries except 
The > ; —mhe ’ : Australia; collects stamps, coins, badges, 
Whe n you get to that point—ah when you're of that kind, matchbes tepe, cigarette packets), 235 Gym 
You'll be the Rotarian to know. pie Rd., Kedron N. 3, Brisbane, Australia 


—H. WILBUR CARROLL Denise Long (16-year-old granddaughter 


” of Rotarian—wishes correspondence with 
Rotarian, Hammond, La. young people), 4503 W. Second Ave., Van- 


couver 8, B. C., Canada 
—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
under this 
Send entries to Stripped 
THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, 35 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Here is a favorite of Oscar Ren- 
dro, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Chadron, Nebraska. 


stories used headina. 
Gears, 


East 


a long 
the- 


noted a 


One day as I walked past 
line of youngsters outside a 
ater ticket window, I 
small boy off to one side crying 
When I asked him what his 
trouble was, he said he had lost 
his ticket money. I told him to 
get in line and I would buy a 
ticket for him. I the 
ier a dollar and the lad took his 
ticket. When he 
stand by the window, I told him 
he could go in now that he had 
his admission. 

“No,” was his reply, 
ing for my change.” 


gave cash 


continued to 


“Tam wait- 











Remind Me to Send It 
Forgetful? Try my memory book 
I tell you, it’s a whiz 
For brushing out the cobwebs. Now, 
I wonder where it is. 


—WALTER APPEL 


Pick the Bird 

Here are 15 birds, each hiding in the 
branches of trees which are also named 
in the words below. Can you separate 
the birds from the trees? 

1. Tragopan. 2. Tamarind. 3. Kauri. 
4. Kiwi. 5. Curassow. 6. Calamander. 
7. Ginkgo. 8. Guan. 9. Quassia. 10. 
Quetzal. 11. Smew. 12. Sloe. 13. Cara- 
cara. 14, Cacao. 15, Kapok. 16. Kes- 
trel. 17. Merganser. 18. Mesquite. 19. 
Acacia. 20. Avocet. 21. Dowitcher. 22. 


Divi-divi. 23. Kea. 24. Kola. 25. Sapo- 
dilla. 26. Sanderling. 27. Mango. 28. 
Motmot. 29. Wahoo. 30. Weka. 

This quiz was submitted by John Parke, 


of Clemson, South Carolina, 
Check Your Inventory 
Identify the names of inventors and 
discoverers from the description of their 
achievements. The first letters of these 


names will result in the name of the 
greatest of them all. 
1. Inventor of depth bomb. 2. Discov- 


erer of circulation of the blood. 3. In- 
ventor of elevator with brake. 4. In- 
ventor of high-frequency wireless. 5. 
Inventor of water screw and pulley. 6. 
Inventor of gyroscope. 7. Inventor of 
transparent photo film. 8. Inventor of 
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Inventor 
Inventor of 
modern locomotive. 11. Discoverer of 
law of electrical resistance. 12. Inventor 
of dynamite. 


internal-combustion engine. 9. 
of color photography. 10. 


This quiz was submitted by Gerard Mos- 
ler, of Forest Hills, Long Island, New York. 

The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column, 


Tice Told Tales 


A woman was filling out an accident 
report. She had damaged the fender of 
a parked car while trying to park her 
own. One question on the report was, 
“What could the operator of the other 


vehicle have done to avoid the acci- 
dent?” 
She wrote: “He could have parked 


Good Felloe, 


somewhere else.”—The 
EAst MOLINE, ILL. 


Motorist: “I ran over your cat and I 
want to replace him.” 

Housewife: “Well, get busy. There’s a 
mouse in the pantry.”—Rotary Bulletin, 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, 


It was so tough for Joe to get up on 
time in the morning that he went to see 
his doctor, who fixed him up with some 
pills to cure him of his drowsiness. Joe 
took a pill that night, slept well, and 


was wide awake before he heard the 
alarm go off. He dressed and ate break- 
fast leisurely. Later he told the boss: 

“I didn’t have a bit of trouble getting 
up this morning.” 

“That’s interesting,” the boss 
‘but where were you yesterday?”— 
Rotary Service, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 


said, 


“Now frankly,” the surgeon warned, 
“T must inform you that this is a very 
serious operation. Four out five patients 
die under it. Is there anything I can do 
for you before I begin?” 

“Yes,” said the patient, “help me on 
with my and pants.”—Rotary 
Trail, TRAIL, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA, 


shoes 


As he was drilling a batch of recruits, 
the sergeant saw that one of them was 
marching out of step. Going to the man 
as they marched, he said sarcastically: 

“Do you know they are all out of step 
except you?” 

“What?” asked the recruit innocently. 

“I said they are all out of step except 
you,” replied the sergeant. 

“Well,” was the retort, “you tell ’em. 
You're in charge.”—Rotary Gale, GALEs- 
BURG, ILLINOIs, 


My Boss 
All grammar rules he murders, 
Puts rhetoric to flight; 
Then “Correct my errors 
And make it sound all right.” 
McCrary 


says, 
—BEss 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Tiserick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's lim- 
erick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

ee ¢ 


This month's winner comes from Roger 
P. Benezet, a West Honolulu, Hawaii, Ro- 
tarian. Closing date for the last lines to 
complete it is September 15. The “ten 
best'’ entries will receive $2. 


PATTERN PATTER 
A pilot whose pattern of flight 
Lay through mountains of very great height, 
Sprang a gasoline leak 
Near a snow-covered peak, 


EXHIBIT BEE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for March: 
A beekeeper named Hillery McFive 
Was adjusting the roof to a hive 
When an ill-mannered bee 
Contacted his knee, 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 


Here are the "ten best" last lines: 
Inspiring both bee-bop and jive! 
(Mrs. Ellis Starrett, 
a Norton, Kansas, 
McFive a live jive did contrive. 
(J. O. Prude, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Amory, Mississippi.) 
Such antics no bee can survive. 
(Mrs. W. G. Voecks, wife of 
a Waverly, lowa, Rotarian.) 
And McFive danced some new steps of jive. 
(Mrs. F. R. Harkness, wife of a 
Mullumbimby, Australia, Rotarian.) 
"Well, by gee,” said the bee, “he's alive!” 
(Reese C. Brower, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Mamaroneck, New York.) 
The man, not the bee, wil! survive. 
(Mrs. W. G. Rutherford, wife of a 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, Rotarian.) 
And his yell reached to East Wacker Drive. 
(Herbert L. Kayton, member of the 
Rotary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 
McFive and the hive took a dive. 
(Mrs. Phil Askew, wife of an 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, Rotarian.) 
Now test pilots are copying his dive. 
(Mrs. M. Mullane, wife of a 
Hamilton, Scotland, Rotarian.) 
Man! Did you dig that Hillery jive! 
(Mary J. Armstrong, daughter of 
a Waverly, New York, Rotarian.) 


wife of 
Rotarian.) 
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ROTARIANS 
SEEM 


to prefer to get their 
favorite magazine at 


their homes where they 





can read it leisurely 

. relaxed... 
unhurried .. . 
uninterrupted. 
Perhaps that's another 
reason why advertisers 


in The Rotarian 





usually get such 


excellent results. 


{otarian 


35 €. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 1}, ILL. 





Down in Latin-America there are 33,225 (ABC) 
more of these men. They read 
Revista Rotaria—the Spanish 


*305,245 net paid ABC, Dec., 1953 language counterpart 





410 A.M, Jilly 7 — 


T was 4:10 the morning of July 7 when Marvin 

Kottke, driver for the Joe A. Nevis Trucking Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, California, spotted smoke and flames 
coming from the home of Mrs. Mary Wilson, 65, 
in nearby Antioch. 

Quickly parking his truck, Kottke dashed into the 
burning house, awakened Mrs. Wilson and led her 
to safety. Then he summoned the Antioch Fire De- 
partment. 

For this act of heroism driver Kottke received a 
citation from the Antioch Fire Chief and was named 
Driver of the Month for northern California. 

Yes, truck drivers serve the American people in 
more ways than one. 


Their main job, of course, is to keep the freight 


moving, to keep Mr. and Mrs. Consumer supplied 
with everything they eat, wear, and use. 

But they do more than this. 

They set a pattern for safe, courteous driving on 
our highways. And they’re nearly always the first 
to come to the rescue when there’s trouble. 

You've experienced the helping hand of the truck 
driver yourself... and you know that truck drivers 
deliver the goods. 


FOUNDATION 





The American Trucking Industry 








Washington 6, D. C. 





TRUCK DRIVER 





